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of diseases. In any wholesome ministration they who 


-are wise know that all the resources of science and all 


the devices of invention should be used to the utmost, 
and that after they have done their best, or while they 
are doing it, a cheerful mind will double their efficacy. 
Faith will not set a broken bone, but it will assist greatly 
in the healing after the surgeon has done his work. A 
faithful physician once told his patient that nothing but 
a cheerful confidence kept him from dying of angina 
pectoris. He said that many patients used up in anxiety, 
between the attacks of the disease, the strength which 
would have carried them through. Every physician 
knows that some people lie down and die with slight 
ailments who might have lived if they had cared to live 
or if they had been courageous enough to throw off the 
misgivings which prepared them for more violent dis- 
orders. One man having a cold attends to it with 
cheerfulness and soon recovers. Another, falling into a 


- mood of depression, makes himself a hospitable host for 


the germs of pneumonia, and so dies. Science, common 
sense, and the ordinary experiences of mankind furnish 
ample evidence of ‘the remedial value of faith, hope, and 
charity. 

wt 


No church has any strong hold on the loyalty of the 
people so long as it is on the defensive. Every church 
must defend itself from intruders and malcontents. It 
has a history. It must justifyit. It has prestige. It 
must defend it. It has emoluments and honors, and 
must see that they are not unworthily bestowed. It 
has an influence in the community. It must maintain 
it. With such incentives to action many of our Uni- 
tarian constituents seem content. But not far from 
this contentment lies, in the same minds, the convic- 
tion that the good cause is advancing fast enough. The 
leaven is working, they say. All the world goes our 
way. But these are not the convictions out of which 
a living church is made. We have come to the place 
in the religious history cf the world when men ask of 
a church not ‘‘What do you believe?’ but ‘‘What can 
you do?” ‘If you believe in God and trust in man, 
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show your belief by your works. The true church is 
known by the character of the men, women, and chil- 
dren it calls its own. If it bea true church, they will be 
hopeful, courageous, sympathetic, interested in all good 
works, and resolute always in the maintenance of pri- 
vate righteousness and public virtue. The work of the 
true church can never be finished and never handed 


over to others. 
J 


Now that the whole world is laid open for our in- 
spection and we may read news from all its parts every 
day, many new things, both good and evil, come to 
light. That is, being new to us, they seem not to have 
happened before. But, in a true sense, there is no new 
thing under the sun. Since men began to make records 
and write history, nothing has forced itself upon the 
attention of men which was not in the world before. 
There is growth and change, but there is nothing good 
or evil which blesses or afflicts society to-day which may 
not be found well rooted and growing in the earliest 
days. The changes which occur in the working of nat- 
ural law are so slow that the records of a thousand 
years scarcely reveal a difference. We hear much about 
the changing of our climate until an old-fashioned torrid 
wave, or an old-fashioned snow-storm, or a ‘‘change in 
the Gulf Stream,’ calls attention to the old records. 
Important things happen. They are well remembered 
by the generation affected by them. Then they are 
forgotten. After about half a century they happen over 
again, and then are welcomed or dreaded as new de- 
velopments of human nature. 


ad 


THERE are two sets of men and women who are trying 
to do good in the world, and they are as unlike in their 
habits and methods as a seasoned cowboy and a tender- 
. foot. One class studies life; is at work in the world; gets 
ideas and makes experiments with them; tests all theo- 
ries, notions, fads, fancies, and conclusions in daily con- 
tact with men and things as they are. Out of these 
experiences, backed by a sound mind and a good heart, 
comes practical wisdom. ‘The other class does not study 
life at all and is not in daily contact with the workaday 
world. Books, books, books, talk, talk, talk, with end- 
less thinking about problems, social, industrial, and’ re- 
ligious, creates a class which, beginning with sound 
minds and good hearts, becomes visionary, unpractical, 
prolific of schemes that are either futile or dangerous. 
A third class might be mentioned of those who combine 
the two methods and so become both. learned and wise, 
—rare leaders and teachers of the multitude. 


ed 


THERE is an idea abroad that the days of religious 
journalism are numbered. ‘Temporarily, much mischief 
is wrought by this notion, because it is born of confusion 
of thought. It is true that old forms of thought are 
passing away, and that journals maintained for the pur- 
pose of advocating belated systems must perish with 
them. ‘The old idea of denominational exclusiveness is 
rapidly passing away, and the journal which is set to 
defend the exclusive right of any church to represent the 
religious life and thought of the world must soon find its 
occupation gone. Because such things are passing and 
the journalism that represents them is decadent, men 
foolishly jump to the conclusion that religion needs no 
special exponents and interpreters, and that organization 
among the churches needs no farther representation 
among the activities of the world. It is not many years 
since prophets of this kind were saying: ‘‘Science has 
come. There will be no more poetry. Romance must 
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give way to realism, and eloquence will henceforth be 
unknown.”’ It took not a quarter of a century to prove 
that these prophets were not practical men, but idle 
dreamers.. At the time when every important interest 
related to the welfare, the cultivation, and the progress 
of the human race, has its representative organs, only 
excess of folly can predict that religion will have no 
representatives in periodical literature, and that we must 
look for our spiritual food to the daily press and the 
monthly magazine. 
wd 


WE wish it were profitable to make acknowledgments 
of all the beautiful and helpful things which during the 
summer past have happened to bring about an exchange 
of blessings between those who have strength to work 
and money to give and those who have neither strength 
nor money. The bare catalogue of summer charities 
in which the people of our churches have been engaged 
would fill pages. In-doors and out-of-doors, on the 


water and on the land, in fresh-water hospitals and | 


salt-water hospitals, on trolley cars and farms, in camps 
and in crowded city streets, everywhere men and women 
have been at work to give relief to the unfortunate and 
helpless. Fruit, flowers, fresh air, rides in the country, 
hospital beds, excursions by land and water, and many 
other agencies of blessing have been used in the spirit 
of charity. Now and then a correspondent reports 
something which is to him rare and beautiful, as if it 
were the only one of its kind. We could match the 
story by hundreds, for we can scarcely imagine a Uni- 
tarian church existing anywhere of which the members 
would be indifferent to the trouble and pain of others 
and unwilling to engage in the work of relief. 


Health and Virtue. 


One-half of the diseases which afflict humanity come 
as the direct result of selfishness, laziness, and cowardice; 
and yet some of the noblest, wisest, and most courageous 
men and women suffer long and die of incurable diseases. 
A minister and philanthropist, famous for his good works, 
told us that there had not been a day for a quarter of a 
century when he had not suffered acute pain. One of 
the most cheerful and useful citizens we know has done 
his work for nearly half a century racked by pain which 

-no medicine of mind or body could relieve or prevent. 
All sickness is not felony; and yet we repeat that one- 
half the illness that human flesh is heir to is suffered 
because people are too selfish to come into wholesome 
contact with the life about them, too lazy to take ad- 
vantage of the blessings which are provided on every 
hand for those who have eyes to see and hearts to en- 
joy the bounty of nature and of human and divine provi- 
dence. 

Before the flames reached his house, in the Chicago 
fire, a man who, because of heart disease, had not been 
able to lie down for months, was taken in a carriage to 
a suburban house which was crowded with refugees. 
The invalid had been forgotten in the rush for safety. 
When night came, the person who rescued him wondered 
what provision could be made for his comfort, searched 
for him, and found him lying upon the floor flat on his 
back, sound asleep. A woman, helpless and bed-ridden, 
was left without means with four children to care 
for. Instead of casting herself and her children upon 
friends or the public, she rose up, went to work, sup- 
ported her family, and got well. A woman who for 
years, as she thought, could not speak, seeing a neigh- 
bor’s house burning, shouted, ‘‘Fire!”” and was no longer 
dumb. In these cases all that was needed was suffi- 


cient motive to set the will at work and to arouse the 
energies which had been allowed to sleep. 

Everybody knows that nerves, muscles, and organs 
which are not used tend to become useless. For this 
reason it happens that those who are lazy, selfish, and 
weak of will, gradually sink into a condition allied to the 
_ decrepitude of old age. 

some extent may be controlled, postponed, and in any 
case made peaceful and harmless. Suicide is the posi- 
tive act of one who has had enough of life; but many 
of the premature deaths that occur are not called sui- 
cides because they result from no overt act. They come 
_because people surrender. ‘They are tired of the strug- 
gle, they lack courage to face the difficulties that lie 
before them, they are too selfish to throw themselves 
into the battle of life for the good of others, and so 
all along the way from fifty to seventy they needlessly 
die; and from seventy to ninety they die in numbers 
far in excess of the expectation of life which one may 
find in Nature’s book of accounts. 

There are poisons, infections, wounds caused by vio- 
lence, which break bones and rend tissues, against which 
no amount of mind or lofty affectation of indifference 

and superior virtue will avail; and yet even in these 


' cases the chances are in favor of the recovery of those 


who are temperate, cheerful, courageous, and by nature 
sound in body and mind. Still, the righteous man may 
die from a wound in his finger, while a desperado may 
survive after being shot in pieces while rioting in 
a drunken debauch. 

Just how the infection of cerebro-spinal meningitis 
is spread we do not know, but we do know that, when 
it attacks the spinal cord of a man, it is almost as deadly 
in its effects as the headsman’s axe, that two-handed 
engine at the door which stands ready to smite once, 
and smite no more. The small minority of those who 
survive an attack of this malignant disease have not 
been studied and described, so that we do not know 
whether they are superior to their fellows in health of 
body and mind, in courage, and in peaceful relations 
with their own consciences. _It would not be unreason- 


able to suppose that their immunity from death was the. 


result not only of the mildness of the attack, but the 
excellent moral preparation of the patient. There are 
various physical immunities to disease which in their 
operation provide us with a selected class of men and 
“women who can take any risks, face all dangers, and 
go cheerfully through epidemics in safety. In addition 
to these physical immunities it is undoubtedly true 
that a cheerful courage has great protective value, and 
certainly a cheerful countenance is one of the best as- 
sistants which any physician or nurse can provide. 

In a hospital in Winchester, Va., in 1864, in a church 
where every pew was replaced by a cot for a wounded 
man, we made frequent visits, and found among the 
helpers a convalescent who had been beaten down by a 
sabre which cleft his shoulder, shot through the head 
with a pistol ball, and now, crippled and half-blind, was 
getting ready for his discharge. He was the life of the 
hospital. It was often said that he did more good than 
the doctors. He followed the surgeons on their rounds 
with mock prescriptions and all kinds of comical abuse 
which made the half-dead soldiers laugh in spite of 
themselves. One day the writer found him sitting by the 
stove, with his head in his hands, crying like a whipped 
school-boy. He had applied for his discharge, and had 
_ received notice that his request was granted, but that, 
imstead of going directly to his home in Michigan, he 
must go to Washington to get his discharge papers. 
the writer asked him what he was crying about, 
bbered out, ‘‘I think that when a man has been 
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shot all to pieces he might go home when he wants to.’’ 
The heavy hand of homesickness was upon him, and did 
what wounds and suffering could not do to break down 
his courage. Had he been compelled to remain in the 
hospital, he might have died of the injuries from which 
he was then recovering, so potent is the effect of mind 
on matter. 


Religion and Labor. 

We have passed into an industrial age, and with the 
passage have acquired a new vision in matters moral 
as well as intellectual. Religion must either be left 
behind, or it must be able to readjust itself to changed 
conditions. We cannot perpetuate the emotional life 
of our ancestors any more than we can retain their 
method of seeing the world. Creeds that look back- 
ward will have to be dispensed with except as histori- 
cal data. Religion must learn to take hold of present 
questions with the new light of to-day, and it must 
leave us to feel and to act accordingly. Ecclesiasti- 
cism is mostly a collection of grave clothes. Nothing 
can be more absurd than the effort to sustain religious 
forms and theories, and insist on religious emotions 
that characterized a non-scientific age. 

There is no question but that there has been a draw- 
ing together of labor unions and the church, on the 
basis of a new value for Sunday. The workman desires 
more rest, and he is restive under the pressure of cor- 
porations that undertake to get out of him all the work 
possible. Just at this point the church zeal for the 
Sabbath meets his wish and requirement. It does 
not hinder the good will between the two parties that 
the church is yielding much of the Puritanic method 
of using Sunday. In fact almost everywhere will be 
found the minister who prefers that the working lad 
shall have a game of ball on Sunday rather than be 
shut up in tenement life. It does not seem improb- 
able that this change of attitude on the part of churches 
will slowly inaugurate and bring about the refilling of 
church seats. Our churches have been emptied sim- 
ply because they have insisted upon preaching medi- 
evalism. Sunday has been a bitter day of restrictions, 
rather than a homeful and loving day, free from _ big- 
otry as it is from hard work. 

But we cannot overlook the fact that real indus- 
trialism is going to demand a new sort of honor for 
labor itself. Work as work, that is the achievement 
of something worth the while, not the avoidance of 
labor and its shrinkage to the smallest dimensions 
will satisfy either the moral or the intellectual demands 
ahead. Our labor unions must make it distinctly 
understood that they are not trying to escape toil, 
but are ready to exalt it and glorify it, by doing what 
the hands find toxdo in the most scientifie manner; 
that is, they propose that the hands shall achieve as 
grandly as the brain, and that there shall be a co-op- 
eration between the two. Religion cannot let down 


at this point. ‘‘Work is worship’? was the ancient 
motto, it must remain as the touchstone of honest 
Protestantism. 

At this point the church cannot afford to yield. 


Wherever in history the church has expressed itself 
in labor, it has done it grandly as in the architecture 
which built the immortal cathedrals: that was honest 
religion expressed in honest work. The trouble is 
the church: has not often enough stood in any close 
relation to work. It has expressed itself in luxury 
and pride. It has allied itself too closely with the 
capitalist and the learned classes. These two sub- 
jects of labor and rest—that is, honest labor and suf- 
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ficient rest—ought to bring the church and the laborer 
together. They will do this when the church mod- 
ernizes its Sunday and organized labor glorifies work. 
Sunday must stand not for sermons and prayers so 
much as for that sort of recreation which comes from 
a laying aside of tools long enough to restore the body 
and freshen the mind. Labor must be the one grand 
thought of the workingman, not escape from labor nor 
restrictions which prevent the most sincere and brain- 
ful achievements. 

Industrialism has a growing tendency toward social- 
ism: this cannot be overlooked. The common school, 
industrialized, the playgrounds of our cities, the trade 
schools and night schools, the struggle for co-operation 
in many forms of industry, all point to a larger degree 
of what, in a loose way, we term socialism. The labor 
unions will not of necessity indorse communistic forms 
of production or of distribution. We doubt that any 
serious step will be taken in that direction; but of one 
thing we are convinced, that our workingmen are going 
to co-operate far more intimately than formerly. Sym- 
pathetic strikes are waves of human feeling that spread 
across the continent. This is natural in an age of elec- 
tricity. We are ourselves more electrical, as well as 
our agencies. We shall never again see Boston and 
San Francisco indifferent to each other’s needs. In- 
stead of Japan being likely to fall afoul of our com- 
merce, the likelihood is all the other way. We are 
subject to world feelings, and these will soon be as 
energetic as nationalism or State or town sympathies. 
Now, can the church widen out to meet this sort of 
industrial sentiment? If so, we have got to drop our 
narrownesses in method and in creed, and this we can 
readily do if we will. Christianity laid its corner-stone 
in co-operation. Its creed was not only love God, but 
love your neighbor as yourself. The change suggested 
will not involve us in a reign of sentimentalism of 
Eutopian schemes for revolutionizing the world, but 
rather in a steady evolution of mutual helpfulness 
and the better organization of righteousness. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Young Men and the Ministry. 


The naive manner in which young men sometimes 
write to the officers of the Association and to the menbers 
of the various Fellowship Committees on the subject of 
their fitness to enter the ministry is a cause of surprise and 
deep regret. Advice may be cheerfully given, but -for 
one man to take the responsibility of deciding so impor- 
tant a question in the life of any individual is, to say the 
least, a hazardous proceeding. There are however, 
certain general principles by which a person’s availabil- 
ity for the ministry may be gauged. __ 

If, for instance, a young man urges in a letter of many 
pages that he desires to become a minister because of 
his aptitude as a thinker, his excellence as a public 
speaker, his fondness for public recognition, and his 
interest in religion as a subject of open debate, he is 
sometimes astonished that he is not instantly ‘“‘laid 
hold upon’’ by those who desire to increase the numer- 
ical strength of the profession. Then, too, if in addi- 
tion to these qualifications he adds that he thinks he 
can thus get more satisfaction out of life, and that his 
health is such that he believes it would be improved by 
a change of occupation, and somewhat anxiously in- 
quires as to the financial benefits that he might hope to 
receive and. the prospect of his getting a ‘‘satisfactory 
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settlement’’ if he were to enter the ministry, he feels 
that he is met with a lack of sympathy on the part of 


his advisers if they do not assure him that he will un- — 


doubtedly achieve success. 
These practical conditions are, of course, important 


and must not be wholly ignored. But they do not cover |} 


the ground. If the applicant for entry into the minis- 
try does not betray any impelling desire to put himself 
into the service of his fellow-men, all considerations of 
self-interest are of little avail. Lacking an irresistible 
impulse to benefit others, he should receive little encour- 
agement to enter the ministry: 

Egoism has its uses. It is as necessary in personal 
life as oxygen in the air; but, like oxygen, when it pre- 
vails beyond its natural proportion, it destroys that 
which it is intended to nourish. It is at this point that 
egoism becomes egotism. Many a man _ otherwise 
poorly equipped, but possessing the happy faculty of 
forgetting himself in the service of others, has won un- 
expected successes as a minister of religion; while many 
another, possessing talent, training, and opportunity, 
has made shipwreck of his professional life simply 
because he allowed himself to become the focus of thought 
and effort. 

Given a good character, average ability, a fair prepa- 
ration, and the saving habit of subordinating self in 
thought and action, and the liberal ministry offers a 
glorious field of opportunity. Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics, 


THE reform issue was fought out in two party conven- 
tions last week. In Saratoga, on September 15, Charles 
FE. Hughes, after a heated preconvention struggle, was 
renominated by the Republicans for governor of New 
York, by 827 votes out of a possible 1009 on a single bal- 
lot,—a result which set completely at naught the calceula- 
tions of the machine. Mr. Hughes, during the canvass 
that preceded the convention, was made the object of a 
strenuous opposition by the interests that had been in- 
jured by the legislation against gambling on the race 
tracks, which an unwilling legislature put upon the statute 
books at his persistent behest. In Concord, on September 
17, the Republican party organization achieved a victory 
by bringing about the nomination of Henry B. Quinby 
for governor of New Hampshire, by a margin of five votes 
on the second ballot. The men who acted as sponsors 
for Mr. Quinby are reputed in their State to represent the 
railroad interests which, it is charged, have dominated 
the Republican administration of New Hampshire in 
years past. 


wt 


THE political sensation of the week is furnished by the 
publication of a series of letters, purporting to have been 
written by John D. Archbold of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey to Senator Joseph B. Foraker of 
Ohio, which were read by William R. Hearst, the domi- 
nating spirit of the Independence party, at a rally in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, on September 17. In these letters Mr. 
Archbold appeals to the senator from Ohio for aid to 
defeat legislation ‘‘obnoxious”’ to the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, and makes mention of the enclosure of two cer- 
tificates of deposit, one of $15,000 and the other of $14,000 
to Mr. Foraker. Promptly upon the publication of Mr. 
Hearst’s charges, Mr. Foraker explained in a public state- 
ment that the matters touched upon in the letters, which 
were written between February 16, 1900, and April 17 of 
the same year, had to do with his former relations as 
counsel to Mr. Archbold’s corporation, A few hours 
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after the issuance of this explanation, nevertheless, Sena- 
tor Foraker announced his withdrawal from an engage- 
ment to address a Republican gathering in Ohio this week, 
and this withdrawal was supplemented on September 20 
by the cancellation of all of Mr. Foraker’s engagement 
as a Republican campaign speaker. 


fd 


ANDREW CARNEGIE, whose views upon world-affairs 
have attracted wide-spread interest in recent years, paid 
a subtle compliment to the kaiser when he caused the 
announcement to be made at the opening proceedings of 

_ the Inter-Parliamentary Union, at Berlin, on September 
18, that in his (Mr. Carnegie’s) opinion Wilhelm IT. could 
put an end to war and the rumors of war, by asking 
Great Britain, France, and the United States to co-operate 
with Germany to make further conflicts between nations 
impossible. The suggestion was received with a demon- 
stration of enthusiasm by the congress, which forwarded 
its cordial greetings to the kaiser. Wilhelm telegraphed 
in reply, ‘“‘I hope that your conference will be effective 
in the preservation of the blessings of the world’s peace, 
a matter which is especially close to my heart.” 


od 


Now that it is a certainty that the harvest in Russia 
is so far below the average as to foreshadow a famine in 
the empire during the coming winter, the Russian govern- 
ment has become suddenly confronted with the realization 
of a new peril, scarcely less menacing, in the alarming 
spread of cholera in various parts of the country. It was 
admitted in St. Petersburg at the beginning of the week 
that the capital is already in the throes of an epidemic 
which presents a national problem. ‘The central govern- 
ment, after a rather apathetic attempt by the municipal 
authorities to stop the progress of the disease, is taking 
the situation in hand with comprehensive measures of 
relief, which include the despatch of army surgeons to 
points of infection, the opening of military soup kitchens 
for the stricken, and a thorough analysis of the conditions 
that have led to the present outbreak of cholera and of its 
predecessors in the annals of unhappy Russia. 


od 


THE text of a message sent by King Edward to Abdul 
Hamid II. on September 16, the anniversary of the sul- 
tan’s accession to the throne, has furnished material for 

discussion in the British press. The king’s telegram read 
as follows: ‘‘There is every reason to hope that under the 
enlightened direction of so eminent a grand vizier, Your 

_Majesty’s empire will have a peaceful and prosperous 
future, and that the veneration of posterity will be secure 
for Your Majesty.’’ ‘This greeting is probably the first 
cordial sentiment that the head of the reigning house of 
England has vouchsafed to the sultan of Turkey since 
the massacres of 1896 stained the hands of Abdul Hamid 
with the blood of his subjects. One explanation of the 
expression of good will by the British sovereign for his 
contemporary of Yildiz is the prevalent impression among 
British statesmen that the moment has arrived wherein 
Great Britain, by a display of sympathy with Ottoman 
aspirations, can achieve definite results to sustain the 
new order of things in Turkey. 


ed 


ON the other hand, the realization has been growing 
steadily among British public men in the past ten years, 
that British interests in Turkey have been declining 
steadily, despite the heavy investments of British capital 
_ in private and governmental enterprises in the Ottoman 
pire, because of the sharp tone which Downing Street 
been compelled to adopt in its relations with the porte 
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and with the sultan himself. The British loss of prestige 
at Constantinople has been emphasized, moreover, by a 
conspicuous growth of German influence there, and by a 
corresponding gain in concessions for German capital in 
Asia Minor, since the famous visit that Wilhelm IT. paid 
to the sultan, whom the German sovereign called his 
‘“‘brother.” That visit the Christian population of 
Turkey will long remember as the beginning of a series 
of Turkish abuses which ended only with the declaration 
of a constitutional form of government on July 24 of 
this year. 
ae 


THE comments of foreign experts upon the efficiency 
of the French soldier, as demonstrated during the ma- 
noeuvres on the Loire which ended last week, are furnish- 
ing interesting reading in Berlin. It was apparently 
shown in the course of the movements of the troops, 
and especially the infantry, that the world must revise 
its conclusions that the France of to-day is lacking in 
physical stamina, and that the morale of the army has 
been seriously affected by the ravages of subversive 
political teachings and the demoralizing effects of un- 
healthy social conditions. It would appear, if the 
opinions of journalists are worth anything, that the 
French soldier of 1908 is superior in endurance to his 
German neighbor; that his obedience to orders cannot 
be questioned; that his patriotism and his esprit de corps 
are all that acommander might desire. The drill- masters 
across the Rhine are profoundly interested in the new 
analysis of the French army. 


a 


THE educational question in Turkey has introduced, 
so far, the first note of discord in the harmony of reform 
which Enver Bey and his associates inaugurated on July 
24. The plans outlined by the Committee of Union and 
Progress stipulate the establishment of a national educa- 
tional system of which the Turkish language shall be 
the compulsory basis. In other words, the committee 
demands the abolition of all racial schools above the 
primary grade and the substitution therefor of a system 
of Turkish schools. A vigorous opposition to this 
project has developed among the various nationalities 
which have been conducting their separate educational 
institutions by private means, amid many discourage- 
ments and at enormous sacrifices, during a long period 
in which the word education, as understood among modern 
peoples, was non-existent in the Turkish language. 


Brevities, 


A well-cut proverb or maxim will have currency and 
credit ages after its meaning has been forgotten, and may 
have influence even after its original meaning has been 
reversed. 


Thorough-going faith is neither daring nor joyous. It 
is unconscious of itself. It is the background whence 
proceed happy energies, seeking the ends for which they 
were wrought into the soul of man. 


Among all the excitements of politics, the vicissitudes 
of business, and the disturbance of the social order, science 
goes quietly on its way, discovering new applications of 
energy, adding constantly to the power of man, and in- 
creasing the comfort and happiness of all nations. 


The cry that men are growing more wicked tends to 
make them so. Excited denunciation of crime tends to 
the increase of crime. Assurance that misery is increas- 
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ing and the chances of happiness becoming fewer makes 
men and women unhappy through the working of the 
imagination. 


There is a wide difference between the conduct of a 
church of which the principal end is conversion and one 
which is adapted to development and education. Many 
churches are passing from the former to the latter method. 
Naturally, there is some confusion and friction during the 
period of transition. 


What shall we say of that magnificent list of heroes 
whose deeds are recited by the writer to the Hebrews? 
Were they legendary heroes? Then who were their 
actual human counterparts? For such deeds were done 
somewhere; and there were real men and women to do 
them, and to write about them. 


He who objects to the preaching of doctrine uses the 
word in a degraded sense. A doctor is one who knows 
(doctus), one who has been instructed and is qualified to 
teach. Doctrine is systematic instruction. Commonly, 
the objection is not to the preaching of doctrine, but to 
doctrine which one does not believe, or to doctrine 
which has become merely formal and no longer repre- 
sents knowledge. 


eo 
A Patriotic Oberammergau. 


BY WILLIAM H. LYON. 


For several years the inhabitants of the little town 
of Altdorf, near the head of Lake Lucerne, have pre- 
sented Schiller’s play of ‘‘William Tell’? once a week 
during the months of July and August. The fact that 
the village, though having only about twenty-five hun- 
dred inhabitants, is the capital of Canton Uri, counts 
for much less in its estimation than its claim to have 
been the scene of the brave deeds of the great liberator. 
Its ambition is to be able to erect a permanent and 
handsome building for this annual function, and it is to 
this purpose that the profits of the great occasion are 
carefully devoted. 

As one steams up the beautiful lake to Fliielen, 
where change is made to a neat ‘‘tram,’’ one passes the 
scenes of many acts in the so-called ‘‘history.’’ Looking 
up the little bay of Ktissnacht, one remembers that it 
was in the village of the same name that the ideal tyrant, 
Gessler, had his seat of government. When the steamer 
turns the picturesque corner of the lake opposite Brun- 
nen, the guide-book calls the attention of the traveller to 
the pretty green clearing in the woods high above the 
water as the Riitli, or field where the confederates of 
the three cantons formed their union; and the three 
springs which still run there welled up, it is hardly nec- 
essary to say, on the spots where the three leaders 
stood when the oath was taken. A little farther, on the 
opposite side, a little chapel, with striking frescos, 
marks the place where Tell jumped ashore from the 
boat in which he was rowing Gessler and pushed it back 
into the stormy lake. Finally, as one goes up the main 
street of the village, one is faced by an heroic bronze 
statue of the champion, with his boy by his side and his 
crossbow upon his shoulder. Pa 

So one’s mind is tuned for the occasion before one 
enters the theatre. This is a temporary and frail wooden 
structure, but whatever fear of its burning may come 
upon the nervous mind is put at rest by the conscious 
parade of the fire company with a brave array of brass 
helmets, pushing before them on two wheels an engine 
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which must hold at least ten gallons of water. The way 
is now clear for the unalloyed enjoyment of an admirable 
play. When one remembers that all the parts are taken 
by the townspeople, one must call it remarkable. 
audience—mostly Swiss, it seemed, for very few evident 
foreigners could be discerned—listened almost breath- 
lessly, and no one of the thousand or more people left - 
until the five-o’clock boat was to start, and even then 
only few. The play began at half-past one. 


dren never took their eyes from the players. Gessler 


was brutal to their fondest anticipations, Tell was an | | 


ideal hero, and the little boy who was braver than his | 
father, and-would have the apple on his head, was all 
that fancy had ever pictured him. 

But it would have been a very critical mind that would 
have failed to take intense pleasure in the play. The 
music by a large brass orchestra was admirable, and 
gave relief to the continuous earnestness and even so- 
lemnity of the drama. ‘The players had no “‘stars” 
among them. All were good, all intensely interested, 
and all apparently lost their self-consciousness in their 
parts. Tell was a colossal man, well built and sym- 
metrical, evidently capable of the muscular strength 
which his deeds displayed. Schiller makes him shun 
the deliberations of delegates, but promise to be on 
hand when there is anything to be done. Without 
bravado, but with manly seriousness that flames hot 
with indignation when the brutality of the Austrian 
calls for it, the great fellow answered perfectly to the 
popular ideal. From him down to the very children 
in the village mobs, all were simple, lifelike, and intense. 
Nothing less than such natural intensity could have 
kept our attention for over three hours on the strain, 
and made us then lament with our children that we 
could not see the play through for over an hour more. 
So deeply had we come to hate the tyrant that we 
echoed the disappointed exclamation of one of the 
little girls that ‘‘the killing of Gessler was the best scene 
in the play.’’ But we consoled them and ourselves 
that the bolt would really enter his breast, though we 
should not ‘‘be in-at the death.’’ We ourselves, how- 
ever, did not receive poetic justice for sternly doing 
our duty by five children’s bedtime, for we reached 
Fltielen just in time to see two boats and a train leaving 
not ten rods away. They were timed with fiendish 
ingenuity so that whoever missed one missed all three. 
Happily, it was good tea that was served on the hotel 
balcony. The noble Bristenstock looked down upon us 
with his softest afternoon haze over his snowy sides, 
and furnished a grand background for our remembrance 
of a mountain drama. 

I have compared the play at Altdorf with that at 
Oberammergau because both are the work of villagers 
and because both deal in picturesque ways with great 
emotions. A glance at the list of actors on the Swiss 
programme, in which are given their occupations, shows 
how humble were most of the players. The part 
of Gessler was taken (very properly, some aggrieved 
people might say) by a hotel-keeper, and that of Tell by 
a local official, but other actors were, in their worldly 
life, tailors, shoemakers, joiners, and the like. Shake- 
speare made such people, as in the ‘‘Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream,” act like fools, but here they were lost in the 
parts they played, dignified, earnest, impressive. There 
was not a ridiculous actor in the cast. On the contrary, 
if one were to criticise the drama at all, one would say 
that the seriousness was too continuous, and that some- 
thing comic, like the porter in ‘‘Macbeth,’’ would have 
been a relief. The level of emotion to which we were 
lifted was high, almost religious. 

Historical scholars assure us that no such man as 
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_ William Tell ever existed, but, if the villagers have heard 
of such a doubt, they show no sign of accepting it. To 
them their hero is as real as Julius Cesar, and any at- 
tempt to disprove his existence they would probably 
look upon with the same amusement with which the 
French people received Whately’s fantastic application 
of the principles of the higher criticism to the story of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. And why should they care, even 
if they were forced to accept it? Does not the ideal 
embodied in Tell remain? Would it suffer essentially 
if he should vanish from the popular belief? The story 
has served its purpose by carrying through five hundred 
years of moral development ‘‘an outward and visible 
sign of inward and invisible grace.’’ Those who still 
need it are of the kind likely still to believe it, and they 
who understand its legendary nature are probably able 
to do without it. The ideal created the story, and the 
story, if it must evaporate, will leave the ideal in its 
purity. 

Nor can the higher critic do any essential harm to 
that other ideal which has been taught in the story 
celebrated at Oberammergau. Happily, no such thor- 
ough disproof of the historical existence of Jesus of 
Nazareth as has fallen upon the Tell legend looms even 
upon the most distant horizon. The doubt has less 
credence now than before. But it may serve to calm 
unreasonable fear and prepare the mind to examine 
the evidence fairly if the believer bears in mind the fact 
that the beauty of self-sacrifice for mankind has been 
so exquisitely taught by the story of Jesus’ life and 
death that no criticism of the text can ever destroy 
the ideal, any more than cutting away the matrix in 
which' a statue has been cast can destroy the beauty 
and the lesson of the figure itself. The philosopher’s 
remark that, if there were no God, it would be necessary 
to invent one, is equally true of the incarnation of divine 
love in a human life. The poetic instinct would have 
moulded a spiritual hero if the Man of Galilee had not 
been born, and that hero would not have faded from 
human faith until the ideal which it clothed had been 
transferred to the subliminal storehouse of the race. 
Happily, let us repeat, no such fading of the historic 
reality seems possible, but independently of this the 
Bavarian village, like the Swiss one, ministers to the 
ideal side of human life. 

LUCERNE. 


A Capri Funeral. 


BY WILLIAM P. ANDREWS. 

The Roman Church, with its sense of the importance 
of the visual, the sentient impression on the beholder, 
surrounds the passage of the departed from one form 
of activity to another with a pomp and circumstance 
that is, amid the narrow Moorish streets and rose-filled 
lanes of this jewel set amid the azure bay, most pict- 
uresque and imposing. The tall crucifix, draped in 
black, upborne by a white-robed figure, whose cowl con- 
ceals all the face but the gleaming dark eyes beneath its 

masque; the bier borne shoulder high by similarly clad, 

mystic, unknown presences; the splendor of the purple 

velvet, gold-edged pall hiding the coffin, surrounded 

by the bearers of the monstrous garlands often five feet 

or more in diameter; the troup of chanting canons, robed 

in crimson and purple, each carrying a long lighted 

_ taper; the brass band with its stirring music preceding 

the host of wailing women, veiled with the black lace 

mantilla, which the Church prescribes for religious func- 

__ tions,—all these make a picture never to be forgotten 
| worth going far to see. 
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Every artistic sense is appealed to, and responds with 
an instinctive desire to fix its beauty and solemnity on the 
memory or on canvas forever. 

The passing of the Protestant heretic amid these 
lovely scenes is another spectacle, which must impress 
one, if at all, by the utter absence of pomp and circum- 
stance; by the effect which the life, returning to other 
activities in the Great Mother Nature’s vineyard, has had 
on those who have come in contact with the being depart- 
ing from intimate observation of mankind. 

The silent crowds that lately followed D’Amicis to 
his last resting-place, the hushed parliaments that 
vainly strove to put into words the sense of his loss to 
the community, had other thoughts than the beauty 
of the pageant which followed him weeping to the grave. 

Here, too, in Capri another life of self-renunciation, 
of constant consideration for the happiness and uplift- 
ing of all about her, has recently passed from sight of 
man. Less widely known than the famous writer, whose 
innate goodness appealed to all men everywhere, Ma- 


dame Alice Faehndrich’s life had made on all who came 


in contact therewith, from high imperial princess to 
lowest peasant, the same impression. 

The significance of such lives and of their impress on 
the world about them is everywhere of an unlimited 
interest, because this depth of feeling which their pass- 
ing stirs in mankind is the manifestation of a power 
beyond our comprehension, the power that holds the 
worlds on their harmonious courses and guides the 
stream of life to ever higher and purer activities. 

It is the secret of that ideal of perfect harmony with 
the creative power, which, distorted and overlaid as it 
has been with vain, metaphysical speculation as to the 
relation of the Son and the Father, has yet held the 
Christian world on the upward path for nineteen cen- 
turies, through all the sound and smoke obscuring the 
glow of heaven. — 

Born of a noble family, the Baroness of Nordeck 
Rabenau, this lady came to Capri a dozen years ago 
with her invalid husband, whose ashes soon rested in the 
‘‘non-Catholic”’ field of peace for the unbeliever beneath 
the consecrated Campo Santo overlooking the bright 
blue bay and the far ranges of the distant Appenines. 

Troubles and sorrows have since then come to her, 
but through all the great happiness of constant labor 
in the work which makes for the advancement of one 
and all, the labor whose great reward is the joyous 
association with the Master workman, alike the secret 
of abiding joy and of this mysterious power over the minds 
and hearts of men, which is the proof of its perfect 
accord with that onward stream of life which men sum- 
marize and thoughtlessly prate about as Deity. 

No moving music, no splendid spectacle accompanied 
the translation of this life to other fields of labor; but 
we may mark well the effect on the beholders, because 
it is the manifestation of a faith in what is wholly be- 
yond human comprehension,—a faith which no theolog- 
ical barriers and no outward denial of theological tenets 
can either wholly sustain or wholly eradicate. 

The Roman Church is wise in her retention of her im- 
posing ceremonial. It has its due effect and its sense 
of the translation of the life it commemorates. 

But the Protestant function can rely on no such fac- 
titious aids. The law demands that the outward form 
of the departed be within twenty-four hours borne from 
the habitations of living men. So when the body, which 
had enshrined the revelation of the divine impulse, lay 
unfitted for further activity in its former habitat, it 
was borne silently beneath the smiling stars to its final 
communion with the beautiful nature around it. 

Three or four of this good woman’s friends and neigh- 
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bors appeared quietly in her scented garden, to follow 
her outward form, with the weeping domestics she had 
loved and cared for, to its perfect rest. Silently the 
bearers raise aloft the simple coffin with its one cluster 
of snowy myrtle and cross of her own palms and white 
oleanders; and through the unlighted streets of the little 
island town, without other following, without any sign 
of pomp or circumstance, the little afflicted train pursues 
its outward way. 

But mark the effect of a life so perfectly in accord 
with the creative. The stranger, the great lady in the 
midst of this Roman Catholic population, is a heretic, 
for whom the Church, as such, may show no compassion. 
‘The simple people are afraid to join in the little procession 
lest their presence should be taken as an unwarrantable 
intrusion; yet the stern priest, who is forbidden to appear 
at any Protestant ceremony, has led his people’s prayers 
in the church for her recovery, and now stands with 
uncovered head and tear-filled eyes as the poor “‘heretic’”’ 
he has tried his best to save goes onward to what he 
believes to be her final account. The mayor stands 
by his hotel portal bowed with sorrow. At every door- 
way the scene is repeated, and, when the:little square 
is reached, the steps of the Cathedral are covered with 
the simple crowds who loved her: the town guardia 
salute in military fashion and hold open the pathway 
amid a solemn silence whose hush is as the breath of life 
from the unknown. 

It is a universal sorrow veiled only by glories of night; 
but above the twinkling lanterns which light the bearers’ 
quiet footfalls, the radiant heavens are aglow with that 
melodic glory of which these earthly lights are but the 
glimmering suggestion. 

Let us leave this motionless, white-robed figure be- 
neath its fragrant cross in the Doric portico, which serves 
as a Chapel for the ‘‘non-Catholic’”’ stranger; but amid 
the glimmering candles of that classic entrance hall 
gleams the inextinguishable power of a life in harmony 
with the creative,—a life whose enlightenment makes 
bright the darkest pathway, because it is a reflection 
and a revelation of the Central Sun, the Universal Life 
with whom is no shadow of change, and, therefore, im- 
mortal in its beneficent activity. 

Capri, ITALY. 


The Ultimate Reality. 


What is the deepest, most significant fact of which we 
are able to think? What is the truth that tells us most 
of the inmost nature of things and lets us furthest into 
the secret of our own being? One so familiar that peo- 
ple often overlook it altogether, custom having blinded 
them to its presence. It is not the physical universe, 
not the immensity, the beauty, and the order which ex- 
tend outward to the most distant world and inward to 
the least molecule in the last grain of sand. The most 
significant fact is not the existence of the world. Neither 
is it the mind of man, though that, too, is infinite both 
outward and inward like the universe it embraces in its 
thought. No, the supreme wonder is neither of these 
taken singly, but a third truth; namely, that the two 
things, the mind and the universe, are united together, 
indissolubly blended the one with the other, so that the 
mind holds intercourse with nature, knows it, reflects 
upon it, and understands its laws. More significant 
than either is the blending together of both. More 
wonderful than the greatness of the universe is the fact 
that I am capable of knowing how great it is. More 
suggestive than all its beauty and order is the fact that 
this wonder and beauty pass from it to me, find a response 
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in me, so that it becomes mine, and I in another sense 
seem to belong to it. There is a blending together of 
thought and things, of mind and matter. This surely 
is the truth of truth, the secret of secrets, the Reality of 
Realities, and yet the most familiar fact in the experi- 
ence of every son of man. Certain it is that these two 
are one and the same thing seen in its component parts. 
The first cannot even be thought of without the second 
any more than you can think of a stick with only one 
end. What we call mind is only the thought element of 
things, and what we call matter is only the thing element 
of thoughts. They are blended together, and the ulti- 
mate reality is neither material atoms alone, as material- 
ists assert, for such things do not exist, nor primitive 
shocks of sensation as some psychologists propound, for 
such things do not exist either, but a third something 
which is the blending together of the material and the 
spiritual. From that ultimate reality all forms of ex- 
istence take their rise. He in whom this blending is 
accomplished is what I mean by God.—Lawrence P. 
Jacks, M.A. 


A Unitarian Revival. 


BY REV. EDWIN G. BROWN. 


I believe in the Eternal Goodness, I believe in the tn 


‘finite Love, I believe in the Omnipotent Justice, I believe 


in the Good God. I believe that the laws of God govern 
here and now in every affair and circumstance of exist- 
ence, from the march of the constellations, the swing of 
the planets, the turning of the earth upon its axis, on 
through the minutest details of your life and mine, and 
still on through the minutest details of atom and electron. 
Believing thus, I must believe that, whenever the error 
and mistake in any human institution or teaching out- 
weighs the good, then that institution or teaching must 
decay, disintegrate, disappear. The orthodox revival, 
which is, to my thinking, accompanied by emotional 
dissipation, survives. Under the immutable laws of the 
good God, it still exists. It is worthy of existence. It 
is worthy of our consideration. Let us analyze the work 
of the revivalist. Let us try to discover that part of it 
which will appeal to us as true. Let us face the fact, 
friends, that we, we Unitarians, need a revival; and, facing 
that fact, let us earnestly, humbly seek to discover the 
method and the means that will meet that need. 

Is there any value in the effort of the revivalist to bring 
men and women to a conviction of sin? I think there is. 
I think there is not a man or woman here or anywhere 
who does not need that conviction. But it isn’t the sin 
of Adam of which we need conviction. The Adam and 
Eve story has ceased to appeal to most of us. It isn’t 
Adam’s fall that concerns us. It is our own falls and 
failures. It is our own mistakes, our own weaknesses, 
our own wrong-doing. Most of us are not very great 
sinners. We are not committing capital crimes. Our 
chief sin—sometimes I think the root of all sin—is 
selfishness. There are such countless forms of selfish- 
ness, so many ways in which that sin besets us. We 
need to be aroused to self-examination. We need to be 
stirred to self-questioning. ‘‘Look out and not in.” 
A half-truth that must be supplemented by that earlier 
warning against the whited sepulchre. A smooth and 
beautiful exterior is not enough. We, respectable folk, 
Unitarian or other, men and women who are living quite © 
exemplary lives, we need to look in and down. Respect- 
able activity is not enough. Conformity to conventional 
standards is not enough. The man, the woman, who is 
self-satisfied, self-complacent, sure that his emotions 
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and his thoughts and his deeds are altogether proper and 
right,—that man, woman, is ossifying, petrifying. The 
soul of. him is becoming encased in a shell of self-com- 
placency and selfishness that shall well-nigh stifle it. 
There is no further growth for him, there is no further 
development for him, there is no further true life for him, 
until his self-complacency is shattered, until his pride is 
humbled to the dust, until he becomes conscious of his 
own weakness and cheapness and unworthiness, until he 
experiences a conviction of sin. O ye respectable folk; 
ye proper people, proud of your. proprieties; ye unco 


good,—know ye not that a man is measured, not by the. 


standards of the street, not by the standards of society, 
but by the God within him$elf? Look into yourselves; 
look down into your own hearts; listen, humbly listen, for 
God’s voice speaking to your own souls; discover how 
short, how far short, your pretty proprieties fall below 
your own soul’s high ideals. That will bring a convic- 
tion of sin which every man, every woman, in this wide 
world needs... . 

But, while it is absolutely true that every attempt to 
explain who and what God is falls vain and valueless, 
it is equally true that we are driven by the demands of our 
being to seek for statements of our conception of God that 
shall satisfy our reason. Along all lines of human thought 
we recognize what we call progress. In scientific in- 
vestigation we hold always the open mind. We recog- 
nize that new discoveries may be, will be, made which 
shall compel a restatement of old theories. There are 
no new facts. Steam and electricity were just as real and 
just as potent in the days of Pharaoh as they are to-day, 
but the human mind had not reached the stature to dis- 
cover and use them. Along religious lines, in the relig- 
ious thinking of men and women, there is the same need 
of the open mind, there is the same call for new state- 
ments. Not that the eternal God has changed, not that 
truth and righteousness are shifting; not that there are 
any verities to-day which were not the same verities 
10,000 and 10,000,000 years ago, but that the race of 
man has lived and loved, has sinned and suffered, through 
these long ten thousand years to some purpose. We know 
that the scientific men of to-day have discovered facts 
and forces of the material world with which the science 
of the nineteenth century, even, was utterly unac- 
quainted. We know that in the realm of mind new state- 
ments must be made as to the power and the extent of 
mental influence. Are we not blind, purblind, if we do 
not also know that new and fresh statements are de- 
manded concerning ethics, concerning religion, concern- 
ing God? ... But the man, the woman, who is seeking, 
thinking, learning, growing, will make new discoveries, 
will see truth from a new view-point. Doubt as to the 
truth of old and cherished opinions and beliefs will come 
to him. Phrases, statements that once fell lovingly 
from his lips, must cease. The new truth, as God has 
revealed it to him this hour, this moment, must be spoken. 

So there is a second call for a Unitarian revival. This 
need seems to me real, pressing. I think many of our 
people feel it. The ministers and the laymen of the 
chureh who do recognize it should devise new means to 
meet it. 

To my thinking there .is another reason for a Unitarian 
revival. It is, perhaps, included in that last stated, but 
it seems to me-of sufficient importance to deserve separate 
statement. The men and women whom I meet, to whom 
I talk, and with whom I establish relations of friendship, 
seem to me, with very few exceptions, to be lacking in a 
real, a vital, a living faith in God. Some of them tell 


me, frankly, that they are so lacking. Two men were dis- 


g the question of conscience. One said that con- 
is the developed sense of what is most advantage- 
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ous, resulting from the experience of the race. The other 
said that conscience is the voice of God speaking to the 
human soul. ‘‘But,” said the former, ‘‘when you in- 
troduce your God idea, you attempt to step into the un- 
known, the terra incognita.”’ I believe that the vast 
majority of men and women think that the God idea is 
terra tncogmta. Not only is God unknown to them, 
but they are strongly inclined to think that he is unknow- 
able, and that, therefore, any attempt to seek for God is 
vain and fruitless. Men and women believe in the ma- 
terial, the intellectual things of life. The things that can 
be apprehended by these bodily senses, the things that 
can be comprehended by these brains, seem real. Men 
and women believe in the value of money, and in the 
value of the things that money will buy. ‘They believe 
in the value of education, and in the value of the position 
and the power that an education helps to attain. Most 
of the men and women of my acquaintance believe in the 
value of a certain degree of morality. They like to asso- 
ciate with men whom they think to be fairly honest, 
fairly truthful; z.e., not notorious thieves or liars. Men 
demand that the women of their own families and the 
women with whom the women of their own families asso- 
ciate shall be virtuous; and women demand—no more. 
Men and women believe in power, in the power that 
money gives, in the power that beauty gives, in the power 
that brains give,—yes, in the power that character gives. 
Men and women believe in the value of position, political 
position, social position. They extend far more of: 
courtesy and consideration to those who have position 
than they do to those who have not. ‘These are some of 
the things that men and women really believe in, really 
value, really consider of importance and worth seeking. 
These things touch their lives daily, hourly. Money 
and social position, and culture and mental ability,— 
what more does-a man, a woman, want: here in life? 
These will bring one happiness, surely. Anda person can 
get along without very much mental ability and without 
very much culture if he has the social position and the 
money. Isn’t that the real belief of a vast majority of 
the men and women whom you and I know? And in 
that belief there is no God; there is no room in that 
conception of life for any real faith in God. 

It is the most earnest conviction of my soul that a vital, 
living, ever-present belief in God is of first importance 
to every man and woman and child. ‘To my thinking a 
belief in the Omnipotent Love solves all of the hard 
problems of life, reconciles all of the apparent contradic- 
tions. We know so little. Our human wisdom is so 
faulty, so weak, so circumscribed. In our own lives 
and in the lives of those about us there are so many things 
that we cannot understand. There seems to be so much 
of.wrong and sin and suffering here. We may close our 
eyes and our ears and refuse to see and to hear. We may 
become selfish, indifferent. But if we keep our hearts 
alive, if we hold fresh and warm our sympathies and our 
affections, then the mistakes and the weaknesses, the sins 
and the sufferings, of the world must wring our hearts, 
must fill us with a sense of bitter wrong, must fill us with 
hot resentment unless and until we have found real faith 
and trust in Omnipotent Love, in God. 

We need a revival; our souls need to be stirred to their 
depths with a new faith in God; we need a new statement 
of what religion is and what it means; we need to set up 
new standards and new ideals for our daily living. Every 
man and woman and child among us needs a conviction of 
sin, and then needs to become conscious that he is a 
child of God, capable of putting aside all of this folly and 
weakness and wrong-doing, capable of living, this day, 
in this materialistic age, a serene, a noble, an absolutely 


God-like life. 
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Is there anything to be done? All of us, I believe, have 
felt to some extent this need of a revival of faith in God 
and in ourselves. ‘The weekly preaching of the minister; 
our daily preaching, daily walk and conversation,—all is 
shaped toward this end, that our own lives and the lives 
of men and women about usmay become more righteous. 
But we do not get the results we hope for. We do not 
arouse the earnestness and zeal we could wish. Is there 
~ anything more that we can do? I think so, and I invite 
your most serious consideration of the following sugges- 
tion. , 

Let us ministers, each of us who feels the need of special 
effort toward this revival work, select and arrange a series 
of ten sermons. Let us take the ten strongest, most 
clear-cut, most definite and direct appeals for right- 
eousness that we have ever prepared. Let us arrange 
them in a series which shall culminate in a statement of 
the supreme importance of real, vital faith in God; real, 
living belief that we are children of God and capable of 
living God-like lives here and now. ‘Then, when we have 
thus prepared ourselves, let us arrange for an exchange. 
You will say to your people: ‘‘We are going to have a week 
of special services. A man is coming here to give this 
church and this community the ten best addresses that 
his life-work has enabled him to prepare. Next Sunday 
there will be a morning and an evening service. There 
will be a service during each evening of the week. The 
meetings will close with two services on the Sunday fol- 
lowing.’ I will say the same to my people. Before we 
make this announcement, we shall have discussed and 
arranged all our plans with our parish committee. 
Special music will lend interest to the meetings. Do you 
doubt that they will do good? Do you question that 
they will bring renewed life and vigor to your people? 
Will not this special effort on our part bring added 
strength and power to us? and shall we not come back to 
our own people with a stronger and more vital message? 


The Twentieth Book. 


BY JAMES E. HOLDEN. 


That is its place in the library order. ‘The library is 
like many another, its best books are sometimes neglected. 
Literary classics are not always popular. One has to 
cultivate a taste for them. The popular novel has a 
surface value, and no one expects it to havé much else. 
Many novels have been written with a purpose and a 
mission. ‘They have done a world of good in their day. 
But the classic stays. It is the model, the form, on which 
others build. 

Its chief value is to give tone and temper to original 
effort. 6 

A literary aspirant recently asked, in a somewhat com- 
plicated fashion, probably for the purpose of venting his 
own opinion, which book had the largest circulation. 
Quick and straight came the answer from the sensible 
editor’s sanctum, ‘‘The Bible.”’ 

Being a book of books it is more correctly defined as 
a library. 

When I was about nineteen or twenty years of age, 
I was one day hunting for something new to read, when 
my father asked me if I had ever read the ‘‘Twentieth 
Book.” He said it was the finest thing for boys of 
twenty or thereabouts. It contained about thirty-one 
chapters. He advised me to get it and read a chapter 
a day for a month. : 

He had it for a joke for many years after, the chase 
I made after that ‘‘Twentieth Book.” 

No one of my acquaintance seemed to be familiar 
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with it./ It was the great book of the season, said one. 
I was twenty. We were bordering on the twentieth 
century. The twentys were in it. 

I found it at last. Then I was reminded of a story of 
old Dr. Samuel Johnson of London, who was to enter- 
tain the London Literary Society, in the early days of 
last century. He read to them a most beautiful pastoral 
story, full of sweetness and life. It breathed of grain 
harvests and smelt of new-mown hay. ‘These denizens 
of classic London fell head over heels into the spirit of 
it, as the great critic unfolded the story. They clamored 
for the author’s name. They-were sure he was a new 
English star. He must be encouraged. 

Dr. Johnson kept them guessing for a fortnight, and 
then told them it was a copy taken from an ancient book 
known as the Bible, and the story was called the book 
of Ruth. 

I found my ‘‘Twentieth Book”? was the book of 
Proverbs. God’s choice of the literatures of the world 
is not always man’s choice. A surprising number of 
people have no acquaintance with the Word as classic 
literature. ; 

The professor in literature in a great university said 
the other day that he asked his senior class to name the 
authorship of the Golden Rule. Some said it was the 
product of Shakespeare. One ventured Milton in “‘Para- 
dise Lost.’”” Another thought that Thomas Jefferson 
wrote such stuff as that, usually.. One of the class 
reserved his answer till next day. He incidentally spoke 
of the puzzle at supper, and his mother, whom he con- 
sidered somewhat backward in literature, took him to 
task about it. But he was so delighted with his find 
that he forgot his own and his mother’s humiliation 
over his own ignorance. 

The book of Proverbs is a classic. It is the foundation 
upon which is built such modern sayings as ‘‘The Square 
Deal,” ‘‘The Right Thing,’’ and such other colloquialisms 
as epitomize our correct business methods. 

The book comes down flat-footed upon the cheat, the 
stingy, the lazy, the thoughtless, the ignorant, the over- 
reaching capitalist, the slip-shod laborer, and even the 
practical joker gets a rap on the knuckles for his pains. 

It is a tonic in these times to read this part of God’s 
great, unmuzzled press; to wander through this forest 
of old wisdom and find it instinct with vitality and up-to- 
dateness. Not a decayed stick anywhere. It is no 
nature-faker. It lives and breathes because it deals with 
live things from start to finish. Besides talking plainly 
about men, women, and children, their ways and habits 
of life, it goes on to speak of ants, bears, birds, conies, 
clouds, dogs, eagles, fields, goats, sheep, greyhounds, 
harvests, hills, hinds, horses, lions, locusts, mountains, 
nettles, oxen, roes, swallows, spiders, seas, vineyards, 
wheat, and a host of other simply interesting things. 
The only aim of the book is focussed in the fourth chapter. 
Everything is subservient to that wondrous quality,— 
WIsDom. 

It is just what most young people lack at twenty. It 
is the switch-point of life. The light and shade of all 
the lessons are centred on that great quality. It is the 
supreme test, the articulation of the life. Besides this, 
there are epigrams that stick like burrs. Take this one: 
‘“‘Can a man take fire in his bosom and his clothes not 
be burned? Can one go upon hot coals and his feet not 
be burned?” 

Is there any possible way of misunderstanding such 
sentences? Literary quality is not seen in simply being 
understood, but in removing any possible way of mis- 
understanding what is said. 

Write down a few subjects that the book of Proverbs 
talks about and that we are most interested in—say, 
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father, mother, children, business men and their methods, 
success in life, loaning and borrowing, industry, hunger, 
work, play, capital, labor, justice, mercy, evil, drink 
and drunkenness, foul women, fair women, marriage, 
divorce, wealth, vanity, style, poverty, the use of the 
tongue, neighbors. There is no time to beat about the 
bush with such a multitude of subjects and so short a 
book. Why don’t you try it? Read a chapter a day, 
and you will live longer and better by an observance of 
the vital rules given in this Book of God. 

PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, WIS. . 


Channing’s Liberalism. 


BY REV. CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


Ill. THe CuristiAn MEANING OF TRUTH. 


A recent article by Archbishop Ireland on ‘‘The Dog- 
matic Authority of the Papacy’’ is an astonishing in- 
stance of the misunderstandings on which Dogmatism 
rests its arguments. He insists that Jesus always uses 
the word ‘‘truth’’ to mean some rigid dogma taken liter- 
ally, such as that of transubstantiation which the Roman 
Church believes to be taught in the words, ‘‘This is my 
body.” He has apparently never observed the clear evi- 
dence that in the words attributed to Jesus ‘‘truth’’ 
usually means either ‘‘faithfulness’” and ‘‘nobility of 
character,’’ or some heart-conviction which must be ap- 
prehended by the heart’s experiences. He asserts that 


in the New Testament ‘‘faith’’ means ‘‘intellectual as- - 


sent’’; that ‘‘Christ addresses the intellect first”; that 
‘‘emotions and experiences do not! establish the existence 
of a reality outside of the human soul,” and that ‘‘the 
intellect alone can do this.” ‘‘Against this subjectivism,’’ 
he says, ‘‘Pius X. appeals to the reasoning faculty in 
man, to the intellect, whose rights and convincing force 
he valiantly defends.” 

On the other hand, the meaning which Liberalism 
gives to the word ‘‘truth”’ comes directly from the New 
Testament. For “‘truth,’ in relation to Christianity, 
always means in Scripture ‘spiritual reality’”’ (Rev. J. H. 
Thom). ‘‘‘Truth’ meant to him [Jesus] @ truth which 
aman could be; it must have in it the element of charac- 
ter’’ (Phillips Brooks). When the Apostle says of Chris- 
tian Love, that it ‘‘rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth 
with the truth,” he means that ‘‘truth’’ is the opposite 
of ‘iniquity’; it is nobility of character. When Jesus 
says, ‘‘He that doeth truth cometh to the light,” he is 
referring to his previous words: ‘‘Every one that doeth 
evil hateth the light,’ which explains the meaning of 
“truth.” The Evangelist’s phrase, ‘‘grace and truth,’ 
corresponds to the Psalmist’s words: ‘‘I will sing of the 
mercies of the Lord: 1 will make known Thy fatthfulness,’’ 
which suggest that ‘‘truth” to the Evangelist means 
‘faithfulness’; and that this must have been the mean- 
ing to him is made certain by the fact that this Greek 
word rendered ‘‘truth’’ in our English translation was 
used, in the Greek version of the Old Testament made 
by Hebrew scholars, to render a Hebrew word which 
means ‘‘rectitude.’”’ Then when Jesus says before 
Pilate: ‘‘For this cause came [ into the world that I 
should bear witness to Truth,’’—that is, to accredit and 
establish the kingdom of Truth by his royal authority as 
the King of Truth, the Spiritual Leader of all true men 
(Rev. Thomas Grifith), for he had acknowleged that he 
Was in some sense a king,—he means by ‘‘truth,” as 
George Macdonald says, ‘‘a condition of heart, soul, mind 


and strength toward God,” or the life of loyalty and love. 


in which we share the life of God, which it was, certainly, 
his great aim to bring into this world. A still higher 
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meaning is found in his words to ‘‘the Jews that believed 
on him’: “If ye continue in my word, ye shall know 
the truth and the truth shall make you free,’’—which he 
explains by saying that by ‘‘freedom’’ he means freedom 
from sin, not from dogmatic error, and he implies that by 
“‘truth’”’ he means the most real of all realities, the heart’s 
vision of God’s love and holiness, which alone can win the 
heart’s reverence and loyalty and deliver it from the 
power of sin; and, further, he conditions this knowledge 
of truth, not upon any intellectual inquiry or any sub- 
mission to authority, but upon practical faithfulness, 
saying, ‘‘If ye continue in my word,’’—that is to say, ‘‘If 
ye are obedient to my precepts.” 

In harmony with this is the method of Jesus in teach- 
ing. It ‘‘is the reverse of the dogmatic.” ‘‘Truth [to 
him] is not actually truth, till it gets past the respect 
properly entertained for dogma and awakens an intelli- 
gent and responsive consciousness of tts reality. It does 
not actually reach the man tl then. Hence Christ in his 
teaching tried to start into action all the native sentiments 
and instincts in which human natures grounded. Hence 
he approached [men] directly through their experiences 
and occupations and the things that they best knew, be- 
cause that was the shortest path to these sentiments and 
instincts. If he caninterpret a shepherd to himself as he 
seeks a lost sheep, he can easily make him understand 
God seeking lost men.’’ (Dr. T. T. Munger.) 

Thus he taught religious truth, not by analyzing and 
arguing, as Socrates and the other Greek philosophers 
taught philosophy, but by helping men to?jeel it as a 
divine reality in their own heart-experiences and by 
picturing it in parables taken from the common life 
which they all knew well. Some passages indeed seem 
to be arguments, but are really appeals to spiritual sen- 
sibilities, as in Matthew vii. 11; and some real arguments 
are merely keen thrusts of dialectic aimed to silence the 
captious Pharisees who were deaf to any higher appeal. 

But all mere opinions about the realities of religion, such 
as the dogmas taken intellectually (that is; not taken as 
symbolic pictures of spiritual truths apprehended by the 
heart), are like shadows, having no reality or power in 
themselves. Only in mere outlines, like shadows, do these 
opinions and dogmas resemble living truths. In other 
respects they may have no mutual likeness, so that ‘‘it is 
possible for men to be possessed by a religion quite other 
than their theology’ (Martineau) and to live by a truth 
which, though perhaps having some superficial resem- 
blance, is really opposite in meaning to the dogma they 
profess. The one is a truth of life; the other, a phantom 
of thought. The truths by which they live may be ad- 
mirable, though their dogmatic opinions may be shock- 
ing; or they may themselves be false in character, while 
they profess the noblest opinions. Therefore, ‘‘nothing 
so marks the degradation of our modern Christianity as 
the notion that jazth is only opumion”’ (Martineau), and 
that religion offers us no truths but those that are gained 
by our ‘‘reasoning faculty,’’—truths which must first be 
tossed to and fro, as the shuttlecocks of debate, before 
they can be believed. 

It was a misfortune that, when Christianity was car- 
ried abroad from Palestine into other lands and its great 
ideas were translated from its native Aramaic (or popu- 
lar Hebrew) into Greek and Latin, its essential meaning 
was gravely misrepresented. It suffered from the diffi- 
culty which more or less attends all translations into other 
languages, the difficulty of finding exact equivalents for 
important words and phrases,—the best expressions that 
can be found often misrepresenting the original meaning, 
and even words that sound the same not meaning the 
same,—as the French word ‘‘voyage’’ means what in 
English we express, not by ‘‘voyage,”’ but by ‘‘travel’”’ 
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whether by sea or land, and the word ‘‘journée’”’ means 
not ‘‘journey,” but ‘‘day.’? Similarly, certain Hebrew 
words which usually have an ethical or spiritual sense 
were translated by Greek words to which the Hebrew Chris- 
tians indeed gave the meaning which they had always 
given to the Hebrew words; but, as these Greek words, 
when spoken by Greeks, had an intellectual sense, it was 
not strange that to converts from the Pagan world these 
words gradually lost their Christian meanings and 
adopted Pagan meanings. Thus some of the vital words 
of Christianity became paganized by taking purely intel- 
lectual, instead of ethical and spiritual, meanings. The 
words ‘‘faith’’ and ‘‘believe,’’ for instance, which in 
Christian Scriptures almost always mean ‘‘trust,’”“‘loy- 
alty,’’ ‘‘obedience,”’ ‘‘heart-surrender,’’ ‘‘spiritual union,” 
came to mean, in the speech of Christians who were born 
Greeks, ‘‘doctrinal belief,’’ because ‘‘in Greek philosophy 
faith stood for the highest degree of intellectual convic- 
tion” (Prof. Ladd). Similarly, the Greek word for 
‘‘truth’’ was used by men of Hebrew blood in some 
ethical sense, as I have already explained, and this ethi- 
cal sense, with vafious shadings, is prevalent in the 
Fourth Gospel; but by men of Greek descent the word 
had been used in an intellectual sense, and they natu- 
rally put this meaning into the Christian word,—a Pagan 
meaning which has been handed down through the Chris- 
tian centuries and become accepted as the right Chris- 
tian meaning,—a blunder into which Archbishop Ireland 
fell, as the Roman Church has generally fallen, and most 
Protestants also, and which has led to most disastrous 
consequences ever since the early Christian age. It has 
been the main weapon of Dogmatism. It has caused 
most of the disputes, persecutions and schisms which are 
the scandal ofChristendom. Itlingersasa virulent poison 
in the Christian thought and life of to-day. And it is 
this Pagan poison that Liberalism is trying to expel from 
the Christian Church. 

The distinction which Liberalism makes between the 
two kinds of .truth explains the liberality of spirit, ‘‘the 
immense intellectual .tolerance,’’ which most liberals 
show. For they recognize the important fact that the 
same spiritual truth may find expression in different in- 
tellectual statements, just as any thought may be uttered 
in different languages by phrases that sound very unlike 
and yet mean quite the same. Thus ‘‘the same truth,” 
says an eminent Presbyterian, Prof. T. C. Hall, ‘‘may in 
very different garb have power over others, who even 
deny that truth as you state it in words.” And Dr. 
Gordon, of Boston, says: ‘‘I recognize a reality deeper 


than all words, which the Trinitarian may ignore while he © 


caresses its symbol and in the strength of which the Uni- 
tarian may live while denying its name.’”’ For the dog- 
mas, whether taken as symbolic pictures or as intellect- 
ual statements, are the efforts of the Church at certain 
periods of history, or of certain types of mind in every 
period, to express.spiritual truth in such imaginative or 
intellectual forms as are best suited to their needs. Thus 
“‘every individual and every age gives an account of 
what it has apprehended,in its own dialect; hence our 
various theologies’’ (Prof. Knight, of St. Andrews). 
Therefore, while ‘‘the principles,” or spiritual truths, 
“are eternal, the dogmas in which they are embodied are 
limited and transient’? (Dr. Hedge). The dogmas and 
theologies inevitably change from age to age just as 
languages and customs and political institutions change, 
though the essential traits of a nation’s life tenaciously 
persist; and often ‘‘the dogma that on a certain plane of 
reflection reconciles head-and heart in religion, on a 
higher plane proves inconceivable to the one and unre- 
freshing to the other’’ (Pres. Schurman). But, while the- 
ologies come and go, Essential Christianity has remained 
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the same through these many centuries,—the Essential 
Christianity which is that vision of the reality ofa Divine 
Love that was revealed in the heart and life ofgJesus, a 
Love which is ever striving with our waywardness and 
sinfulness until He brings us to repentance, and is always 
near with help and pity to every soul,—a Love which 
should consecrate our own lives to a Christ-like ministry 
of sacrifice and service. This is what St. Paul meant in 
part by ‘‘the preaching of the cross.” 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Blow trumpet, for the world is white with May; 
Blow trumpet, the long night hath roll’d away! 
Blow thro’ the living world,—“‘ Let the King reign.” 


Shall Rome or Heathen rule in Arthur’s realm ? 
Flash brand and lance, fall battle-axe upon helm, 
Fall battle-axe, and flash brand! Let the King reign. 


Strike for the King and live! his knights have heard 
That God hath told the King a secret word. 
Fall battle-axe, and flash brand! Let the King reign. 


Blow trumpet! he will lift us from the dust. 
Blow trumpet! live the strength and die the lust! 
Clang battle-axe, and clash brand! Let the King reign. 


Strike for the King and die! and if thou diest, 
The King is King, and ever wills the highest. 
Clang battle-axe, and clash brand! Let the King reign. 


Blow, for our sun is mighty in his May! 
Blow, for our sun is mightier day by day! 
Clang battle-axe, and clash brand! Let the King reign. 


The King will follow Christ, and we the King 
In whom high God hath breathed a secret thing, 
Fall battle-axe, and flash brand! Let the King reign. 


—Alfred Tennyson, 


Alffegiance. 


It was with great relief that I read that the mad proj- 
ect of marching through the ‘streets of London with the 
‘“Host’’ was given up at the last moment. Iam sure that 
all thoughtful persons who think that the civilization 
of our time is a Christian civilization joined in this feel- 
ing of relief. 

Suppose that the St. George’s Society of Boston, a 
society composed of Englishmen who are loyal to the 
English king and proud of: their origin, should give 
notice that on a given Sunday they would welcome some 
regiments of the English army and march up and down 
the streets of Boston with the English colors flying 
and the bands playing ‘‘God save the King.’”’ Such an 
insult to a nation which won its independence by the 
blood of martyrs would be considered as a gross action, — 
more than impudent, foolish even to the edge of in- 
sanity. But such an insult does not approach the insult 
which was proposed in England. 

We are used to petty illustrations of the spirit which 
suggested it, such as when people speak of the Church as 
if the Church meant a little club of clergymen. But 
one excuses much to the folly of the ignorant. What 
was proposed in England was not the chatter of fools. 
It was an overt act in which the Bishop of Rome was 
made to assume the regulation of the streets of London. 
Happily, it has proved that those who were forewarned 
were forearmed. The firmness of the English govern- 
ment has compelled a handful of ecclesiastics to give way, 
and for a time, at least, they will know their own place, 
so far as such open assumptions go. It is to be hoped 
that we shall all gain from the danger some more definite 
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understanding than there is at present as to what is meant 
by freedom of worship. 

The Constitution of the United States says that Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. It also says 
that “‘no religious test shall ever be required as a qualifica- 
tion for any office of public trust in the United States.” 
It is to be observed, however, that these are the restric- 
tions of the Constitution of the United States. But any 
State for its own purposes and for its own citizens may 
make any restrictionitchooses. In fact, every State does, 
as in the case of the Sunday laws. ‘The city of Boston, 
which is certainly reasonably free in such matters, will 
not permit a man to preach on the Common unless he has 
the special permission of the government of the city. 

Relying on the restriction in the Constitution, the little 
coterie in Rome, which directs the action of the Bishop 
of Rome, tries more and more experiments as to what 
the great Republic will stand. This is precisely as the 
same coterie have tried what the city of London would 
stand, and have found out what it would not stand. 

In the beginning it was not so. When the independence 
of the United States was determined by the Treaty of 
1783, the pope’s nuncio addressed Franklin in Paris 
about the appointment of an apostolic vicar, or apostolic 
prefect, who might act in the character of a bishop in 
America. He proposed to Congress to make such an 
appointment of ‘‘one of their Catholic subjects.’’ It 
is clear that he did not think that the Roman authorities 
could make this appointment, any more than they could 
appoint a mayor of Philadelphia or New York. Franklin 
did not care for such things. Indeed, he knew so little 
about them that, when the American Episcopal Church 
had been snubbed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Franklin innocently asked them if it would not do if they 
were ordained by a Roman Catholic bishop, for he 
thought he could arrange that. When the Roman Church 
made its request, it supposed that our Congress would 
expect to be treated as they treated the King of France. 
For they would not have thought of consecrating a bishop 
in France without the king’s permission. But Franklin 
did not so much as answer this letter. I think they 
renewed the application and still got no answer, so that 
matter ended by their appointing our bishops from that 
day to this without anybody’s permission. ‘This is 
very convenient for them. What would happen, how- 
ever, if they should nominate the masters to our high 
schools remains to be seen. They have been too prudent 
to try that experiment. 

This country is alive, to a certain extent, to the fact 
that in the last encyclical of the pope he is instructing 
a very considerable number of our citizens as to what 
they shall read. In that letter every priest of the 
Catholic Church is told that he must not read any of 
the Modernist books. ‘The phrase is so construed in the 
letter that, if conscientiously obeyed, it would prevent 
any one from reading any book on the doctrines of evolu- 
tion, or any book of criticism on the Old and New Testa- 
ment, which has been published outside of Italy within 
the last fifty years. If the priests of the Catholic Church 
obey their instructions, these will not permit any printer 
to set the type or any bookbinder to bind the pages 
which shall communicate any of the results of such 
scientific study. A conscientious clerk in a bookstore 
or a public library might not take from the shelf any 
book of Darwin or Mivart without violating these last 
instructions from the Seven Hills. Here is a quotation 
from the Encyclical :— 

“We wish the Bishops to see to it that booksellers do 
not engage in evil trade. Let the Bishops, after due ad- 


‘monition, have no hesitation in depriving them of the 
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title of Catholic booksellers. This applies, and-with still 
more reason, to those who have the title Episcopal book- 
sellers.” 

The experiment in London shows how far the ecclesi- 
astics have succeeded in going in England in such inter- 
ference with home rule. Intelligent persons are looking 
with a good deal of interest to see how far eccleciastics 
in America will go. 

All persons, of whatever religious communion, who 
have been naturalized, should remember that they have 
sworn in the presence of the Living God, and with all the 
penalties belonging to an oath, to ‘‘absolutely and en- 
tirely renounce and abjure all allegiance and fidelity to 
every foreign prince, potentate, state, or sovereignty, and 
particularly, by name, to the prince or potentate, state 
or sovereignty, of which he was before a citizen or subject. 

This is certainly as stiff as words can make it, and will 
be remembered by conscientious Italians or Frenchmen 
or Germans who have taken this oath of allegiance to 
America. 

People did not forget in England that their allegiance 
to England spurned all dictates from Rome, long before 
the English Reformation. Mr. Tennyson reminds us of 
what happened in King Arthur’s Court. 

EpwarpD E. HALE. 


Spiritual Life. 


God grants us peace as the reward not of victory, 
but of abiding courage,—not because we have done well, 


but because we are doing our best. 


ed 


Never believe the old proverb, ‘‘When Poverty enters 
the door, Love flies out of the window.” Instead of 
flying, love puts down his bow and arrows, picks up the 
oil-can, and says, ‘‘Now you will see how I can make 
the wheels go round.” 

a 


The imperative appeal of all that is beautiful and 
true compels religion. It is better to be loving than to 
be angry at heart, better to be brave than to be cow- 
ardly. Even a coward can admit that, for it is a truth 
one accepts inwardly as soon as he hears it. ‘Touch 
the conviction with the passion of personal surrender 
to it, and you have religion. 


ad 


The hymn line ‘‘Cast your deadly doing down”’ was 
long ago discredited and laughed out of court. Never- 
theless, one who pins faith to ceaseless activities, even 
of philanthropy and reform, who is contemptuous of 
poetry, philosophy, and religion, who forgets to draw 
from the perennial, wells of courage and inspiration, 
will sooner or later walk in a barren land of petty in- 
terests, unable to discover the springs of refreshment. 


Prayer. 


Father in heaven, I am not strong and the burdens 
of my life weigh heavily. I am tired, and sometimes it 
seems easier to die than to live. Therefore, I turn to 
thee with humble confession of my weakness, asking thee 
to forgive my cowardice. I seek from thee strength to 
bear the results of my own blundering, and to go on 
more bravely to the duties that await me. Thou art 
my refuge. Comfort and sustain me, that I may learn 
something of the loving patience made perfect in thy 
saints and heroes, and may I, through suffering if it 
may not be through action, enter into the fellowship 
of brave, undaunted souls. Amen. 
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For Freedom. 


Father of All, grant me this single plea: 
God of the Open Sky, 
Let me go free, 
As wide as mighty winds thy earth around, 
O Lord, the loosened throat, 
The soul unbound! 
To me the rugged heart of mountains bare; 
The hoar strength of thy hills, 
God of the Open Air! 
Unchecked and wild thy mighty waves drive free; 
Grant me my course as they, 
Lord of the Untamed Sea! 
Father of All, grant me this single plea: 
God of the open Sky, 
Let me go free! 
—Ethel Griffith, in Out West. 


Literature. 


Barton’s Ecclesiastes.* 


There is hardly a book of the Old Testa- 
ment that has given rise to more discussion 
than Ecclesiastes. Though the Solomonic 
authorship of the book has long since been 
given up, widely diverse opinions still exist 
as to its date, its origin, its composition and 
structure, and its spirit and tone, It is re- 
garded as a unit and as a mosaic_of half a 
dozen different writings, as orthodox and as 
sceptical, as optimistic and as pessimistic, as 
prose and as poetry, and its date is variously 
put from 300 B,c, to 30 B.c. In the face of 
such a medley of critical views the general 
reader may well be cautious and reserve 
opinion; and such a reader, as well as the 
critic, will find in the present volume (the 
latest issue of the International Critical Com- 
mentary) an attractive and helpful guide 
in the study of this classic work, Prof. 
Barton’s control of the literature is com- 
petent, his critical discussions are unpreju- 
diced and careful, and his exposition is 
clear and judicious. His general position 
may be said to be conservative. He recog- 
nizes the composite character of the book, 
but rejects theories of excessive segmenta- 
tion, contenting himself with assuming, in 
addition to the original writer, two editors, 
one a follower of Wisdom, the other an 
orthodox man of the Pharisee type. He al- 
lows, besides, a few editorial words and 
phrases. He rejects also theories of dislo- 
cation,—the view that the material has been 
badly deranged and needs rearrangement. 
In these positions he is probably right. The 
original writer is obviously pessimistic about 
life, and this attitude cannot be reconciled 
with passages laudatory of wisdom and 
sweetly content with it, and passages that 
affirm divine blessing on goodness and pun- 
ishment of wickedness. Koheleth (as the 
author calls himself) is a theist, but he does 
not think that God troubles himself with 
human affairs. All the material of the book 
may be fairly well accounted for by the 
supposition of three writers. A special epi- 
curean glossator is not needed. A sceptic 
like Koheleth may well have concluded that 
the best thing possible for men is to eat 
and drink and enjoy life in the bosom of the 
family. 

The allusions in the book to persons and 
events are not definite enough to fix the date 
with certainty. The old and foolish king 


* Tue Book or ECCLESIASTES. 


“ By George Aaron Bar- 
ton, Ph.D., Professor of Biblical Literature and Semitic 
Languages, Bryn Mawr College. New York: Charles | 
Seribner’s Sons. pp. xiv, 212, | 
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and the poor and wise youth of iv. 13 have 
been supposed to be respectively Antiochus 
Epiphanes (B.c. 175-164) and Alexander 
Balas (150-145 B.c.) or Ptolemy Philopator 


(died 205 B.c.) and his successor Ptolemy. 


Epiphanes; but the indications are not clear 
enough to be convincing, and the same thing 
is true of the child-king and the well-born 
king of x, 16, 17. Some scholars hold that 
the references to royal tyranny (for example, 
X. 20, spies) point to Herod. Several re- 
cent writers are convinced (and Prof. Bar- 
ton approves their view) that a definite note 
of date is given by the fact that, as they be- 
lieve, Ben-Sira (the author of Ecclesiasticus) 
quotes from Ecclesiastes. As the former 
book was composed about 180 B.c., Eccle- 
siastes, it is held, must be put at least as 
early as 200B,c. ‘The parallelisms of thought 
and expression in the two books are strik- 
ing, and, as the form in Ecclesiastes is gen- 
erally the shorter and more aphoristic, 
it may fairly be regarded as preceding the 
other in time. 
strong one, is perhaps not conclusive. 
When X and Y agree, it is possible that X 
has borrowed from Y or that Y has bor- 
rowed from X, or that the two have bor- 
rowed from a third source, as sometimes 
happens in the prophetical writings, There 
is reason to believe that in the last centuries 
before the beginning of our era there existed 
a body of reflective matter, oral and written, 
from which Ecclesiastes and Ecclesiasticus 
may have drawn independently; and a 
shorter form is not necessarily the earlier, 
It must, further, be considered that Ecclesi- 
astes shows traces of a conflict between op- 
posing Jewish systems (the orthodox legal 
and the free or sceptical) that seems not to 
have taken shape till after the termination 
of the Maccabean struggle; but Ecclesiastes 
is doubtless earlier than Wisdom of Solomon 
(about 50 B.Cc.). 

The question whether Koheleth (the origi- 
nal writer in Ecclesiastes) was affected by 
Greek philosophy, though not of primary im- 
portance for the understanding of the thought 
of the book (for this is definite and clear), 
has, of course, great historical interest. 
Prof, Barton agrees with those who deny 
Greek influence, and he successfully meets 
the extreme claims that have been made 
for technical Greek ideas and expressions 
in the book. Yet it is difficult to regard the 
work as purely Jewish. Its scientific con- 
ception of the physical world and of human 
life has no parallel in the extant Jewish 
literature of the period, stands indeed in 
sharp contrast with the rest of the Old Testa- 
ment, with the Apocrypha, and with the 
whole Jewish development except where this 
has been influenced from without. As the 
Jews of the time lived in a Greek atmos- 
phere, it seems better to regard Koheleth 
as a man who, while holding fast to the 
national theistic faith (in a very indifferent- 
istic way, it must be confessed), was tinged 
with the current outside thought. There 
may have been many Jews who agreed with 
him more or less definitely, but he alone has 
given literary expression to his feeling. 

‘The interpretation of the text is judicious 
and helpful. Opinions of commentators 
are freely cited and carefully considered, 
and the criticism of the Hebrew text, with 
abundant references to the ancient versions, 
is thoroughgoing, yet cautious, One is glad 
to see that a sensible account is given of the 
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passage xi. 9-xii. 1, the bearing of which 
is unfortunately obscured by interpolations, 
and these have called forth undesirable feats 
of exegetical legerdemain. If the last clause 
of xi, 9 and the first clause of xii, 1 be omitted 
as glosses, we have a simple exhortation to 
men to enjoy life while they can,—a favorite 
idea with Koheleth: the two clauses in ques- 
tion are insertions by a pious editor who 
wished to correct the apparently irreligious 
and sensual tone. Some recent commenta- 
tors, intent on bringing xii. 1 into accord 
with Koheleth’s thought, render: “be mind- 
ful of thy wife,’’—a rendering properly re- 
jected by Prof. Barton as unworthy. It is, 
in fact, on purely exegetical grounds, out of 
the question. The expression rendered in 
the English Version “‘he has set eternity (or, 
the world) in their heart” (iii. 11) has given 
rise to much discussion. It is difficult to 
extract sense from this rendering, which, 
however, is a possible translation of the 
present Hebrew text. Prof. Barton, chang- 
ing the vowels (reading elem instead of 
olam) renders: “he has put ignorance in 
man’s heart, so that he cannot find out the 
work that God does.’”’? He admits, however, 
that the Hebrew term he adopts means 
“‘secret,” and not ‘ignorance’: he adopts 
the latter sense because the context requires 


it. The clause is obscure: the Hebrew text 
is perhaps corrupt. Creer 
THE Historica, BrBye, By Charles 


Foster Kent. New York: Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons.—In this work Prof. Kent con- 
tinues his praiseworthy efforts to popularize 
the results of recent Biblical criticism, and 
thus make the Bible intelligible to the gen- 
eral reader. The Old Testament and pre- 
Christian Judaism are to be covered in four 
volumes, the New Testament in two. Two 
volumes have appeared, bringing the his- 
tory down first to the death of Moses and 
then to the death of Solomon. The Biblical 
text is given in a revised translation, which 
is followed by critical explanations in popular 
form. It need hardly be said that Prof. 
Kent’s treatment of the material is intelli- 
gent and sane. He retains traditional views 
so far as to make Hebrew history the centre 
of divine revelation, but he brings out 
clearly the natural forces that produced 
Hebrew civilization. About certain details 
of the early times in Babylonia and Pales- 
tine there is room for doubt: early Baby- 
lonian chronology is still unsettled, and Prof. 
Kent perhaps allows too much historical 
value to the story of Joseph and to the book 
of Joshua. But these are not very impor- 
tant points for the understanding of Hebrew 
history. The work is printed in convenient 
form, 16 mo., the volumes containing some- 
what over 200 pages each. 


THe Roman Empire. By H. Stuart 
Jones. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50.—Prof, Jones, formerly of Oxford 
University, is director of the British School 
at Rome, He begins his history of the 
Roman Empire, written to take its place in 
the Story of the Nation Series, with the as- 
sertion that no man now living is qualified 
to tell the story in its fulness and that the 
historian who is to achieve that stupendous 
task is probably yet to be born, The or- 
ganized industry of German scholars has 
done much, however, to help out Prof, 
Jones in his well-considered and most con- 
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veniently arranged chapters, which begin 
with the triumph of Augustus, B.c. 29, and 
end with the division of the Empire by Con- 
stantine,.an epilogue tracing rapidly the sub- 
sequent events up to the time when Italy 
became one of the Teutonic principalities 
of the West. ‘The story is told with as much 
detail as could possibly be included in a book 
of this size, the writing being exceedingly 
compact and no words wasted. 


A latrLe HEROINE oF ILiinors. By 
Alice Turner Curtis. Boston: Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Company. $1.25.—This is a 
story of the Civil War, when patriotism and 
courage were in the air, reaching even the 
children, Edith Austin was a brave little 
girl, but the story of her daring might easily 
be true, and the account of life in Illinois 
at this period is not overdrawn. ‘This writer 
has had many short stories in the Youth’s 
Compamen, but, if she has written other 
books, they have not happened to come this 
way. This is certainly a promising beginning 
for the Little Heroine Series. 


THE Boat CLus Boys or LAKEPORT, By 
Edward Stratemeyer. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company. $1.25.—One of 
the first signs of a changing season is the ap- 
pearance of a new book by Stratemeyer. 
The book that ushers in the autumn is the 
third volume in the Lakeport Series, de- 
voted to sports on the water, in the forest, 
and on the athletic field. Although the 
present story has to do with the boat club 
that won the championship on the lake, it 
tells about happenings even more exciting 
and sensational than mere _ boat-racing. 
The boys are mainly of two kinds, good and 
bad, and the moral is appropriately em- 
phasized by the logic of events. 


ANNE OF GREEN GABLES. By L. M. 
Montgomery. Boston: L. C. Page & Co, 
$1.50.—Anne is a bright, interesting heroine, 
second or third cousin to Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm, and the experiences of the two 
girls follow in some respects similar lines. 
Her lovableness, the general ‘‘unexpected- 
ness” of everything that happens to her, 


. afford material for one of those stories that 


attract{/older and younger readers alike. 
Miss Montgomery’s short stories have made 
her name familiar in magazines and periodi- 
cals, 


Miscellaneous. 


The W. J. Coulter Press of Clinton, Mass., 
publish a modest book of poems by Fannie 
A. Damon, called In the Shadow of the Pines, 
prefaced by an introduction by Alfred A. 
Furman. The appreciation of pastoral 
beauty and a deep religious sentiment are 
here expressed, and a few personal poems 
reveal reverence for the noble lives of others 
or the stirrings of personal friendships, 
Care has evidently been given to the form, 
as the sonnets and other exacting measures 
of verse plainly show. The spirit is sunny 
and pure, and there is no doubt that the 
poems will find those capable of understand- 
ing their message. 


Of John Galsworthy, the English novel- 
ist, the London Maztl said recently: ‘Mr. 
Galsworthy has served a long apprentice- 


_ ship and has reached the fulness of his 
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powers. He is already one of the few novel- 
ists who really count, and it is safe to 
prophesy for him an ever-increasing flame.” 
Villa Rubein was published in England some 
eight years ago, but it has been rewritten 
for American readers and brought out by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, who published also 
The Island Pharisees, The Man of Property, 
and The Country House. ‘These are the work 
of a man who sees life in due proportions and 
who can tell his story with the vividness 
of reality and with delicacy of touch. It is 
safe to expect that A Commentary, just 
issued, will not lag behind in general worth 
and interest. 


Mrs. Adolphe Hoffman has written a 
little book for girls, touching the dignity 
and beauty of wifehood and motherhood. 
She calls it The Social Duty of our Daughters, 
and it is published by the Vir Publishing 
Company of Philadelphia. ‘‘ Motherhood,” 
she says, “is the paramount duty of woman, 
the beginning and end of her social duty.” 
Girls who do not marry may nevertheless 
find, she goes on to say, ‘‘a future of com- 
plete contentment in the motherhood which 
consists in their self-devotion to humanity.” 
Woman must triumph over the subtle and 
powerful egotism that often arises from her 
absorption in marriage. and motherhood, 
and realize that her own hearth belongs to 
her only that thereby she may better serve 
the social needs of the world. 


Songs of the Steel Age by William Hurd 
Hullyer includes half a hundred or more 
poems, many of which have already ap- 
peared in Harper’s Magazine, Lippincott’s, 
St. Nicholas, the Youth’s Companion, and 


other well-known magazines and periodicals. | 


They are vigorous in thought and expres- 


sion. We quote one of the shortest :— 
“Three times unto a wandering world God 
spake ; 
At first through Moses, who from Sinai 
steep 
Said, ‘God is great; he rules the mighty 
deep, 
And guides the stars; he judgeth all who 
break 
His dread commandments.’ Then did 


David wake 
His harp of gold and with melodious sweep 
Sang, ‘God is good, rewarding all who 
keep 
His righteous law.’ 
would make 
Complaint:; ‘He is so great, we fear,—so 
good, 
We are ashamed; our mortal senses fail.’ 
Then came the Christ. Right royally he 
stood 
As priest and saviour, rending wide the 
veil; 
And in a voice like music to our ears 
Said, ‘God is love; he wipes away all tears.’”’ 


Still another book of poems is Henry 
Percival Spencer’s modest collection called 
The Lilies, verses which show imagination, 
thought, and the love of beauty. 


Yet still the world 


Literary Note. 


Little, Brown & Co, announce a new edi- 
tion of the poems of Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton, undoubtedly first among the women 
poets of America, which will include the three 
volumes Swallow Flights, In the Garden of 
Dreams, and At the Wind’s Will. Another 
,interesting announcement is that a library 
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edition in eleven volumes will be made of 
Mrs. Ewing’s works, which are steadily in 
favor. The illustrated edition of the Little 
Women Series is continued with the Spin- 
ning Wheel Stories, and new books for young 
people by Anna Chapin Ray, Helen Leah 
Reed, Katharine Ruth Ellis, Lily F. Wessel- 
hoeft, and Sophie Swett are promised. 
Mothers of very young children will be glad 
to know that Julia Dalrymple, author of 
Little Me-Too, has a new book, The Make 
Believe Boys. ‘here are four books of adult 
fiction in the list, and these include stories 
by E. Phillips Oppenheim, Hollis Godfrey, 
a writer of experience on technical subjects, 
but a new-comer among the novelists, Rich- 
ard Burton, and Anne Warner, 


Books Received. 


From the Vir Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 
Talks to the King’s Children. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 


$x net. 
From Fowler & Wells Co., New York. 


Brain Roofs and Porticos. By Jessie Allen Fowler. 


net. 
From the Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago, 
What We Know about Jesus. By Charles F. Dole, D.D. 
75 cents net. 
Front Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd., London. 
William Clarke. A Collection of his Writings. Edited 
by Herbert Burrows and John A: Hobson. 
From the Macmillan Co., New York. 
Cousin Cinderella. By Mrs. Everard Cotes. $1.50. 
The United States asa World Power. By Archibald Cary 
Coolidge. 
Faust. By Stephen Phillips and J. Comyns Carr. 
Promthe Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
The Strange Ways of God. By Charles Reynolds Brown. 
75 cents net. 
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The Dome, 
Two Cakes. 


A lot of flour and sugar, 
Molasses, raisins, spice; 
A lot,of eggs and butter, 
And everything that’s nice; 
A lot of tiresome stirring 
That isn’t any fun; 
An hour of careful baking— 
And Bridget’s cake is done! 


A little bit of water, 
A little bit of sand, 
A little bit of patting 
With a clever little hand; 
Then put it in a saucer, 
And set it in the sun, 
And watch it just a minute— 
And Annie’s cake is done! 
—Ellen Manty in “Little Folks.” 


For the Chrislian Register. 


A Confused Luncheon Party. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


“And now,’ said Helen, ‘‘you see the di- 
rections are perfectly plain. How exactly 
like Margaret to think of every detail and 
leave nothing to our imaginations! We 
simply could not make a mistake if we tried. 
When we leave the boat,’’ Helen read the 
words slowly, ‘‘we are to ask for Mrs. Fin- 
lay’s livery.” 

“Wow odd for a woman to run a livery!” 
Anne interrupted; but Helen took no heed, 
“and only pay the driver fifty cents. It is 
not far up the hill, but it is too hard a climb 
for Anne,’’—Anne sniffed,—‘“‘and we pay only 
fifty cents whether there’ are four or one.” 

“Tt will be simply heavenly to see Margaret 
again,’ mused Jane, looking back, probably, 
over the years when Margaret was one of the 
jolly group before she went to the country 
to live. 

Well, it was a glorious summer day when 
the four friends started. The sail down to 
Rivermouth was superb, and their spirits 
rose triumphant. 

“Do you remember the time we all started 
for Falkner Beach,” said Clara, ‘‘and took 
the train going in the opposite direction?” 

“Yes.” Anne laughed, gently. “It was 
an express, too, and we had not enough 
mgney among us to pay for the tickets.” 

“Margaret was with us that time.’’ Helen 
was shaking with laughter. ‘‘You remem- 
ber she wanted to leave her watch with the 
conductor. What a perfect gentleman he 
was!” 

“What idiots we are when we travel, 
anyway!’ Clara continued. ‘‘We always 
make a mistake when others would think it 
impossible to do so, But I must say Provi- 
dence provides for us mercifully,” 


Then they picked up their wraps, para- 


sols, etc., and gleefully descended the nar- 
row stairway leading to the lower deck. 

“Mrs. Finlay’s livery! Mrs. Finlay’s liv- 
ery!” Helen was repeating under her breath. 
It would be so mortifying to forget the name 
just at the critical moment. But, before she 
was put to the test, a serious-looking man 
in sober garb and buttons stepped forward. 

“Miss Whaley?” he said, touching his hat, 
They all understood him perfectly. Jane 
stepped forward, quite touched by Mar- 
garet’s singling her name out as the proper 
one to give in this emergency, 
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“T am Miss Whaley,” she said with a cap- 
tivating dignity. 

“This way, please.” ‘he four girls fol- 
lowed with a rather mystified feeling. They 
were ushered into a handsome carriage, the 
door was slammed upon them, and away they 
bowled. 

“Somehow,” said Helen, with a glimmer 
in her eyes, ‘“‘after Margaret’s exact instruc- 
tions,’’—she held the letter in her handnow, — 
“these later tactics to look after our welfare 
reflect upon our intelligences.” 

“Oh! I don’t know,” said Jane, settling 
back luxuriously, ‘‘she is so thoughtful. 
After she wrote, she may have considered 
that it would be a little bit nicer to have 
the man look out for us instead of us looking 
out for him,” 

‘“As it: was,’ Anne added, ‘there were 
precious few. Did you notice those four 
women sitting near us? ‘They were four of 
the homeliest creatures I ever laid eyes 
upon,—all but the little one who was in- 


clined to be seasick, she had a look of Jane.’’’ 


“You don’t say so!” sharply broke in 
Jane, with a misty idea as to whether she 
had been insulted or complimented. “But 
I never feel even inclined to be seasick on 
the high seas, let alone on a—a—wash-basin!” 

“The livery business must pay down here,’’ 
said Clara. ‘‘Did you ever see such a fine 
hired carriage? Mrs. Finlay must have 
a good business head. I always say that, 
if women were given equal chances.” 

“Hear! hear!” called Anne. ‘‘We’re in a 
vehicle, Clara, no need of your hobby horse 
being ‘trotted’ out!” 

“This is an everlasting hill,’ Helen ob- 
served presently. ‘Mrs. Finlay gives good 
measure for her fifty cents. I declare I’d 
think more of her business head if she 
charged us $2.50.”’ 

“ We've been on a top of a hill for about a 
half-hour,” Jane returned, leaning out of the 
window and scanning the landscape with 
an appreciative eye. ‘And I say, girls, we’re 
making for a dandy place! Margaret is no 
boaster, but I think she ought to have 
prepared us for her social uplift. Why, 
this is a regular show place!’”’ ‘'wo heads 
on either side of the carriage were thrust 
through the windows as the team of spirited 
horses pranced under a magnificent arch- 
way. Four pretty, surprised, and over- 
awed girlish faces turned this way and that 
as the eight eyes took in the velvet lawns, 
the extensive greenhouses, the well-kept 
drive sweeping up to a regular mansion, 

“YT wish I had my kid brother here to say, 
*“Gee!’” 

“Some one is waiting to greet us!” 
breathed Jane. ‘Is it Margaret ?”’ 

“No,” replied Anne, who was on the house- 
side of the carriage, “it’s a grown-up.” 

“Mrs, Dale?” 

“No,” But there was time for no more 
questions, ‘The carriage with a dash and a 
sudden pause stood before the piazza steps, 
Clara left the carriage last, and, while the 
other three mounted the steps, she stopped 
to pay the driver his well-earned fifty cents. 
For all the long journey, the man did not 
seem anxious for his money. 

“‘Here’s your money,” said Clara, offering 
up her half-dollar, “I must say it seems very 
little.’ The man lowered his gaze and stared 
densely at the girl and the coin. 

“We were told to give you fifty cents 
whether there were four or one!” 
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“Ma’am?” Surprise, pity, and contempt 
battled on the man’s face. Clara’s pride 
rose. 

“J do not intend to be imposed upon,” 
she said with chilling dignity; ‘“‘but, if I have 
made a mistake, of course’?— 

“Ma’am?” Clara turned with proper re 
sentment, The money could be given later 
to the mythical Mrs. Finlay herself! 

On the piazza another scene was being 
enacted. The lady who had been awaiting 
them wa’ clinging to Jane’s hands. 

“Oh! my dear, my dear,” she was saying 
in a tender tone, ‘‘you look familiar—but 
the others have changed so!”’ Jane flushed 
under the elderly lady’s insistent gaze. 

The changed condition of the others 
seemed to be a bar to further cordiality, 
The lady looked at them confusedly, smiled, 
and then turned back to Jane. 

“Come in! Come in!” she urged, and the 
party stepped into the splendid entrance 
hall. 

“Who is the lady ?”’ whispered Clara. 

“Some old relation, I suppose,”’ returned 


Helen; ‘“‘but why in the name of goodness | 


doesn’t Jane introduce us? She simpers 
and giggles like a baby. It’s queer Mar- 
garet holds back.”” Then in an awful aside, 
“Do you think—could there possibly be— 
a mistake ?’’- 

“How could there be?” gasped Clara, 
But the monosyllable coachman had taken 
some of her nerve. ‘There just couldn’t 
be a mistake!”” They were taking off their 


hats now, with much the same feeling, | 


probably, that. Goldilocks had when she 
tried the chairs of the three absent bears. 

“How is your dear, dear mother?” the 
friendly old voice was asking Jane,—‘‘and 
yours, my dears?” ‘This included the em- 
barrassed three, but, as the answers must 
be varied to the all-embracing question, 
an added confusion grew. 

Anne, poor girl, had never known her 
mother. Clara was in doubt as to whether 
the odd old lady meant her real mother or 
her stepmother, so Helen alone replied, 
“She’s extremely well, thank you,” 

Now that they all stood hatless and wait- 
ing for further developments, Clara’s com- 
mon sense, temporarily subdued by the 
coachman, rose for service. 

“Ts—is Margaret—all right?” she asked, 

“Margaret, my dear?” 

“Yes’m, Margaret Dale. 
not get here too early?” 

The old lady sat down suddenly, as if 
some one had pulled her from the rear, 

‘“Margaret Dale, my dear?” 

“Yes’m!”’ Clara raised her voice as peopie 
are apt to do when spéaking to foreigners 
or slow-witted folks,—not disrespectfully, but 
firmly and convincingly. ‘Margaret Dale. 
We’ve come to take luncheon with her, 
We’ve followed directions exactly, We've 
taken Mrs. Finlay’s livery and—and’’— 

The old lady stared at Clara as if she 
thought she was an escaped lunatic. 

“Margaret Dale—Mrs. Finlay’s livery— 
my dear, will you please tell me what you 
mean?” She turned to Jane with troubled 
eyes. 

Then Jane, emerging from .the simper- 
ing, dazed state, rose to the emergency. 
“Tsn’t this Mrs, Dale’s house?” she asked 
clearly. 

“No, my dear, this is Mrs. Whaler’s.”’ 

A stifled groan escaped the trio, 


I hope we did 
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“ And—and”’—the old lady was clinging 


again to Jane,—‘‘are you not my brother 
John’s Amy?” 
“No, ma’am, I’m Jane Sanders.”’ 


“And these,’—the old lady pointed 
helplessly to the solid phalanx of girls,— 
“are you not Mary’s twins and Susan’s 


Elizabeth? You’ve changed. Somehow, 
you do not look as old as I expected to find 
you after ten years,’’—she was speaking 


as if to herself,—‘‘but John wrote that you 
would come with Amy!” 

“ After all,” groaned Clara, ‘‘we have made 
a mistake!” 

A step on the broad stairs startled them. 
Details rushed to the fore. They were in a 
strange house under false conditions! They 
had taken possession of a stranger’s horses 
and carriage! They had insulted a private 
coachman! 

Clara recalled the young girl on the boat 
who resembled Jane and who had been in- 
clined to sea-sickness on the mill-pond bay! 
Again she groaned, and sank helplessly upon 
the nearest chair. 

“Did you know them?”’ a laughing voice 
called from the stair landing. ‘‘You see, 
children, after a ten years’ absence I made 
a wager that your Aunt Hannah would not 
know ‘which from t’other’!”’ 

She was upon them, the big, jolly owner 
of the laughing voice! She was staring at 
them amazedly, then vacantly as if rousing 
from a dream. 

““T—I—do not understand!” she gasped. 

“T should think not!’ Clara rose and 
came forward, ‘‘but, if you knew us, ma’am, 
you’d know that it isn’t possible for us under 
any circumstances whatever—even with the 
most explicit directions—to help making 
mistakes, This one is a little more awful 
than any we have ever made before, that’s 
all!”’ 

Then little by little, in solos, duets, trios, 
and full quartette, the story came rippling 
out. As it freed itself from the embar- 
rassed tongues of the girls, it grew funnier and 
funnier until two elderly ladies and the four 
girls were in helpless laughter. 

“We'll have something to talk about, 
anyway,” cried the jolly hostess of the ab- 
sent party, “if my four ever get here. It 
doesn’t matter about the twins and Eliza- 
beth, but Amy is so delicate, poor child! 
They'll wait on that blistering dock until 
I send for them! Dear me! this is certainly 
too, too funny, and Amy will relish it most 
of all! But, my dears,’’—she turned to her 
unintentional guests——‘‘what will your 
hostess think? I do not know Mrs. Dale, 
but John can find out, and leave you-as he 
goes back to the landing.” 

Amid laughter, regrets, and hopes of a 
renewed acquaintance the party drove away. 

John, being Irish and of keen wit for all his 
wooden bearing, shook with laughter as 
he retraced his way. 

“She was a perfect lady,’’ murmured 
Jane, ‘“‘She might have made us feel like 
fools.”’ 

“TI guess not,’’ said Clara, “nothing ever 
convinces us of that fact.” 

“The one disappointing shock in store 
for that dear old sister of hers,’-—Helen was 
swaying with mirth,—‘‘is the realization that 


the twins and Elizabeth haven’t changed. 


so much, after all.” 
“And—Amy,” Jane faltered, 
such a beauty, either.” 


“wasn’t 
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“She was seasick, Janie dear,’ com- 
forted Clara. ‘“You never are! You have 
that in your favor. But, girls, I wonder if we 
shall be delivered at our rightful destination 
without further tomfoolery ?”’ 

“Perhaps, if we sit still until Margaret 
claims us! And you see, friends, we’re 
nearing a humbler residential quarter. 
“Neat, not gaudy,’ and—for I dare not 
trust—is that Margaret, wild-eyed and anx- 
ious, by the wicket gate of yon cot?’ It 
was. 

At two luncheon tables that day the 
mistake aided digestion. It did no harm 
except to the private feelings of the blunder- 
ing four. 

“Girls,” asked Jane on the return trip, 
“would you rather seem greater fools than 
you are or be’— 

“Impossible!” sighed Clara; ‘‘and now 
ask the other poser ;—‘ how old is—Anne?’ ”’ 


The Clever Boy. 


BY ELIZABETH WEST PARKER. 


I never saw a truly ship, 
I never sailed the sea; 

My little boat made from a chip 
Is good enough for me. 


They will not let me have a gun, 
But I don’t care for that; 

A slingshot’s almost as much fun; 
Mine hits the bull’s-eye pat! 


Chub Jones’s snowshoes cost a dollar. 
I made mine, big and flat; 

In walking I beat him all holler, 
But, then, he’s awful fat. 


It’s no fun always to be first 
In games, I’d be a log 

If I could have what I want worst! 
I'd swap all for a dog! 


Curious Brushes. 


Willie, flushed and happy, had just come 
in from the barn where he had been play- 
ing hide-and-seek. 

“T guess my little boy needs to find a 
brush,” said mother, looking up from her 
work. For there were clinging to his pretty 
sailor suit bits of dry grass and seeds from 
the mows, and some were playing peekaboo 
in the little fellow’s hair. 

“© mother, can’t I wait? 
tired now.” 

“Tf flies had been playing hide-and-seek, 
they would not allow a speck of dust to 
stay on their heads: they’d brush it off,” 
casually remarked Aunt Nan. 

“Flies?”” exclaimed Willie, incredulously, 
‘“Where’d they get their brushes, I’d like 
to know?” 

“Oh, they have them, and use them,” 
laughed Aunt Nan. 

“Hair brushes?’’ questioned 
his face took on a perplexed look. 

“Ves, and they always keep themselves 
very clean. Have you never seen a fly rub 
his delicate front legs over his head ?”’ 

“Lots and lots of times,” replied Willie, 
quickly. 

““Well,”’ resumed Aunt Nan, ‘there are 
a great many hairs on the underside of a 
fly’s feet and legs, and these form tiny hair- 
brushes. When any dust gets on a fly’s head, 
he brushes it off at once, and then he rubs 
his legs together, as you have probably no- 
ticed. This so that no dust may cling 
to the little brushes,” 


I’m just too 


Willie, and 
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“Hurrah, Mr. Fly!” exclaimed Willie. 
“T guess you needn’t think you’re the only 
one who can use a brush, even if the other 
fellow doesn’t carry his brushes around with 
him on his feet!” 

Away he ran; and, when he came back, 
mother said her little boy looked neat 
enough to be kissed.—Christian Advocate. 


Rules of Civility. 


It is a misfortune for all American boys in 
all our schools to-day (writes Owen Wister in 
“The Seven Ages of Washington’’) that they 
should be told the untrue and foolish story of 
the hatchet and cherry-tree, and denied the 
immense benefit of instruction from George 
Washington’s authentic copy-book. As a 
boy of fourteen, he copied these precepts, and 
they entered like leaven into that young lump 
of strength. In later years Washington was 
entirely aware of the great influence for good 
exerted upon his character by the “Rules of 
Civility’ :— 

Be not immodest in urging your friends to 
discover a secret. 

Wear not your Clothes foul, unript, or 
dusty. 

Sleep not when others Speak, Sit not when 
others stand, Speak not when you should hold 
your peace, walk not when others Stop. 

Superfluous Complements and all Affecta- 
tion of Ceremony are to be avoided, yet when 
due they are not to be neglected. 

Read no Letters, Books, or Papers in Com- 
pany, but when there is a necessity for the 
doing of it you must ask leave: Come not 
near the Books or Writings of Another so as 
to read them unless desired. Look not nigh 


-| when another is writing a letter. 


Speak not of doleful things in a time of 
mirth. —~ 

Talk not with meat in your mouth. 

Labor to keep alive in your -breast that 
little Spark of Celestial fire called Conscience. 


On being taken to the Episcopal Church 
for the first time, the little girl, warm and 
tired, said, ‘‘Mother, how many more stood- 
ups are there before we can go home?” 


Tommy: ‘‘There’s a girl at our school, 
mamma, they call “Postcript.’ Do you know 
why,?”? Mamma: “No, dear.’ Tommy: 


“Because her name is Adeline Moore.’’— 
Current Literature. 


The teacher asked, ‘“‘Elsie, when do you 
say, ‘Thank you’?’’ Elsie’s face lighted up, 
for that was one thing she knew, and she 
confidently answered, ‘“‘When we have com- 
pany.”—Clhicago Tribune. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Delicate enough for the softest 
skin, and yet efficacious in removing 
any stain. Keeps the skin in perfect 
condition, In the bath gives all the 
desirable after-effects of a Turkish 
bath. It should be on every wash- 
stand. 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Our Father. 


The sheep upon Thy pastures, we 

Do feed through life’s short day, nor see 
In Death’s grim face the shepherd old, 
Who doth but guide us to Thy fold. 


Like birds that sport in sunlit grove, 
We live upon Thy care and love, 
Nor know the gloom Death round us flings 
Is but the shadow of Thy wings. 
—Zitella Cocke. 


The Wright Brothers—a Forecast. 


BY WILLIAM SLOANE KENNEDY. 


Yesterday the eyes of the whole world 
were directed toward the two most brilliant 
of aéronauts,—the Brothers Wright. Or- 
ville Wright has met with an accident. It 
would have been a miracle if he had not, 
sooner or later. But what I admire is the 
stern heroic stuff in these brothers. Hav- 
ing followed with breathless interest their 
brave Dedalian attempts to conquer the 
air for man’s use, I have partaken of their 
exultation and suffered with them in this 
first ordeal of pain as if they were of my own 
blood and bone. And, indeed, I seem to 
have a little right to a proprietary interest 
in their success and fame, for I passed the 
formative period of my life—from eight to 
twenty-three—in Cincinnati and the little 
educational town of Oxford, in that blue- 
hilled, poetic south-west corner of Ohio, 
near the city (Dayton) in which these in- 
ventors have lived and toiled over the air- 
ships that have rendered their native city 
forever illustrious. There is a rare Attic 
softness and yet stimulating quality, too, 
in the air of those Southern Ohio uplands and 
hill regions which produces dreamers and 
poets and inventors. At the altitude of 
five hundred feet above the sea the skies 
are high and pure and the air mildly bracing, 
—about thé climate of Provence or the Vale 
of the Arno. 

Dreaming, in the case of these dauntless, 
high-browed men, has been to some pur- 
pose, it seems. For we must surely account 
the demonstration of the existence of in- 
habitants in Mars by Prof. Percival Lowell 
and the ocular proof by the Wright Brothers 
of the possibility of the continued flight 
for hours of machines heavier than air to be 
the two most brilliant achievements of the 
twentieth century. Thousands of eager 
idealists have been looking for the advent 
of flying machines. It is something like 
twenty-five years, I believe, that I have 
reverently preserved that remarkable article 
by E. C. Stedman in the old prrple-covered 
Scribner's, with its alluring pictures of high 
aéry-flying wonder-ships,—fish-shaped, flag- 
decked, and port-holed,—high over sea and 
land. And I have ever since firmly believed 
in the fish-shaped, heavier-tlian-air aéro- 
nautic ship as the only possible one that 
would be a solid commercial suecess. Far- 
man, in France, has an air-ship of this kind 
nearly finished. Its fin-like wings, or planes, 
are three in number on each side, and one 
over the other in each trio. 

If this thing of air-navigation is inevi- 
tably sure of success, if it has to come, then 
there is no use in bewailing it, any more 
than in bewailing the present -automatic 
road vehicles. We have to face ti.e music 
and adapt ourselves to facts. If we are to 
have aéry caravans over sea and over land, 
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double lines of artificial condors and rocs— 
or long-darting air-whales moving continu | 
ously along fixed trails between New York 
and San Francisco and Los Angeles, between 
Quebec and Montreal and Seattle and Ta- 
coma, spanning the Pacific, and stretching 
from Tokio and Hong Kong to St. Peters- 
burg and Paris, Berlin and London; and, 
further, if the ten thousand cities and towns 
of each hemisphere are to be connected 
by aérial ships, enmeshing the unmapped 
ocean of the air with a great criss-cross of 
traffic lines, ploughing invisible furrows in 
that fine element,—well, it will be pretty 
hard to bear. The world is machine-mad 
now. ‘The race is nervous enough as it is. 
It is all some of us can do now to keep our 
tempers on street and road. But how will it 
be when, while we are trying to dodge a 
wheel-borne madman below, we are hit in 
the head by the machine of a reckless aéro- 
naut ? 

So the question comes up, Do we really 
want air-ships? I answer, for my part, 
without a moment’s hesitation, Yes. The 
thing will get regulated and perfected. The 
laws will mark out in the surveyed and well- 
mapped air (the whole of it) fixed lines along 
which alone air-autos may fly, and at fixed 
altitudes. These lines will be over the least 
inhabited portions of the land, wherever 
possible. Rates of speed will be fixed for 
cities. It will be as rare for people or chim- 
neys to be struck by an air-ship as it is now 
for collisions to occur on the roads,—doubt- 
less much rarer, in the nature of the case. 

Speaking of fixed air lines, it seems to me 
now, as it did in 1895, when I broached the 
idea, in an unsigned editorial in the Boston 
Transcript (May 13), that the problem of 
municipal rapid transit could, and perhaps 
would, be solved by means of lines of sus- 
pended air-cars (aluminum air-ships), slid- 
ing along cables stretched above the houses 
and streets, with ascending and descending 
passenger elevators at each street corner. 

I suppose there is nothing on earth (or 
on Mars, either) that would so powerfully 
further the friendly solidarity of mankind 
as this same air navigation. Physical bar- 
riers would simply disappear. Frontier 
fortifications would be at once rendered use- 
less. And supposing all the present bar- 
barism of hostile tariffs,—all that half-savage 
show of tushes and teeth against our neigh- 
bors, which would probably make the Mar- 
tians laugh if they could telescope it, could 
catch us at it,—suppose, I say, that it should 
be attempted to still keep up this custom of 
our half-baked peoples by means of aérial 
patrols, would it be practicable? Not un- 
less one-half the population became air 
policemen to guard frontiers thousands of 
miles long and three miles high. No, air 
navigation successful means eventually one 
government or central council and one inter- 
national business language for all the peoples 
of the globe. It means universal alliance, 
comity, a terrenean code of trade-laws, a 
common coinage, the right to a common 
use of the Panama and Suez Canals for heavy 
freights (for passengers, these and railways 
and steamships would probably be little used). 
It means such a continual interchange 
of peoples by visits, or by migration and 
emigration, through the paths of the air, 
such a melioration of poverty by ease of 
communication and transportation of prod- 
ucts and exchange of ideas and cheerful | 
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neighborliness, that, although the new de- 
vice would be at first used to maintain the 
present selfish and hostile status of races, 
yet in time it would work out, with the 
changes it brought with it, the civilization 
of the globe. Compare the universal move- 
ment for peace to-day with the state of 
Europe and Japan in the Middle Ages, as 
respects the barbarism of war. If you 
attribute this great change for the better 
to the railway and the steamship as car- 
riers of men and of printed ideas,—as you 
must to a great extent,—then, by simple 
extension of effect, you would have to at- 
tribute similar and greater results to the 
enormous extension of similar means; 
namely, the operation of infinitely cheaper 
and infinitely more numerous means of 
transportation, interurban, international, 
and inter-continental, through the more 
universal medium of the air. 

If three-fourths of the population of our 
Southern and our Northern States could 
exchange yearly visits of business and friend- 
ship with each other, how long would it be 
before all the old irritating sectional and | 
race differences would be settled? If half 
the population of Japan and China could 
float across the sea and visit each other (or 
even visit us), how soon would they and we 
not come to understand and tolerate each 
other and the respective ways of each? 

It is because all this and more hangs, per- 
haps, on the life and health and success of 
men like the Wrights—the brave Colum- 
buses and Magellans of the ocean above our 
heads—that our sympathy goes out so 
deeply for that injured aéronaut now con- 
valescing at Fort Myer. These men are 
giving their lives, not solely for glory, but 
for the service of man. 

Franklin robbed the air of its thunder- 
bolt, Crookes has robbed it of its nitrogen, 
and the, Wrights have made it our. beast of 
burden. When we have mapped its currents 
and found out the difference between a cloud 
and a mass of vapor, we may be said to have 
conquered a new world. 

BELMONT. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


‘The German Liberal Christian Associations, 
who are to be the hosts of the International 
Council of Unitarian and Other Liberal Re- 
ligious Thinkers and Workers at its Fifth 
Congress in Berlin in the summer of 1910, 
have already set in motion the local ma- 
chinery which is to prepare the way for a 
successful series of meetings in the kaiser’s 
capital city. 

Recently a meeting was held in the city 
of Hannover, at which delegates were present 
from the Protestantenverein of Germany, 
the Friends of Evangelical Freedom in Han- 
nover, and a similar association in West- 
phalia. As a result of this conference a 
temporary committee, consisting of Director 
Karl Schrader, president of the Protestant- 
enverein, Pastor Dr. Max Fischer of St. 
Mark’s Church, Berlin, Judge Rehse of Han- 
nover, Pastor Traub of Dortmund, and Dr. 
Schmidt of Berlin, was appointed to call to- 
gether a larger assembly of free believers at 
an early day in the interests of this cause. 

This committee has decided that the Ber- 
lin Congress shall be held at such a date in 
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the late summer of 1910 as shall enable its 
delegates to participate also in the hundredth 
anniversary of the University of Berlin, 
which also takes place that year, and which 
- will be an occasion of great interest. 

It is proposed that the members of the 
Congress shall first be welcomed by the lib- 
erals of Bremen, the home of German 
radicalism, and thence proceed to the Ber- 
lin meetings. After the Congress and the 
University’s jubilee celebration, its members 
will be conducted on a visit to the classic 
shrines of Germany connected with the 
career of its spiritual heroes, Martin Lutter, 
Goethe, Schiller, and the rest. Wittenberg, 
Erfurt, Weimar, Marburg, Jena, and Eisen- 
ach (Die Wartburg) will be visited in turn. 
Tue pilgrimage will end at Cologne, where 
the liberal churchmen of the Rhinelands 
will assemble to greet the delegates at a part- 
ing session and banquet. 

A special body of delegates will proceed to 
Hungary, either before or after the Berlin 
Congress, to participate in the four hundreth 
anniversary of the birth of Bishop Francis 
David and the planting of Unitarianism in 
its easternmost province, Transylvania. 

We publish this early announcement of the 
plans for the Berlin Congress, in order that 

‘as many of our ministers and laity as pos- 
sible may bear them in mind and shape their 
own affairs with the view of attending the 
session of 1910. It is hoped that a party 
of at least two hundred Americans will cross 
the ocean together for this purpose two sum- 
mers hence, and as many more participate 
from England. 

Many of the readers of these columns 
will recall Rev. Miss Gertrude von Petzold, 
the gifted young Unitarian preacher who 
attended the Boston International Congress 
of Religious Liberals as a delegate from her 
church in Leicester, England. 

Miss Petzold has resigned her charge, and, 
declining an invitation from a society near 
Liverpool, has decided to revisit the United 
States. She will arrive in Boston in early 
November, and will be pleased to accept 
pulpit supplies for the last three Sundays 
of that month. Later on her present plan 
is to preach at Streator, Ill, and subse- 
quently to join Rey. Mary A. Safford in mis- 
sionary work in Iowa. Miss von Petzold 
rightly believes that such an experience in 
this New World will be of great advantage 
to her in her chosen vocation, and enable her 
to do good service for our cause. Her pul- 
pit supplies will be in charge of Rev. C. W. 
Wendte, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

We noticed recently the work of certain 
French savans in studying the maladies 
wiich afflicted John Calvin and were in part 
responsible for his opinions and conduct in 
religious concerns, and now comes the an- 
nouncement of a German book by Prof. W 
Ebstein on ‘Dr. Martin Luther’s Maladies, 
and their Influence on his Bodily and Men- 
tal States.” 

An interesting series of ‘Papers for Jew- 
ish People’ is being issued by the Jewish 
people. The fourth issue bears the title 
“Judaism, Unitarianism, and Theism.” 
It is by Mr. C. G. Montefiore, and deals with 
the question, “Is Unitarianism or Theism 
a more suitable religion for Jews or for their 
children than Judaism?’’ The  distin- 
guished author concedes that Judaism has 
many points of kinship and sympathy with 
the forms of faith which have been named. 
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But Judaism, he avers, is ‘‘not merely a re- 
ligion, but a religion and a nationality in 
one. It is this which constitutes the spe- 
cific excellence and glory of Judaism.” 
For an orthodox Jew the answer is easy: 
“Tf a Jew is neither historically national- 
istic nor traditionally orthodox, there is no 
valid reason why he should not become a 
Unitarian or-a Theist.”’ 

But, as a liberal, or Reform, Jew, Mr. 
Montefiore seeks a different solution. To 
him religion is a bond uniting those whom 
nationality still holds apart. It deals not 
with Frenchmen, Germans, and Italians, but 
with men. 

But Judaism is an_ historical religion. 
“Why should we snap the chain and start 
afresh, without memories and without hopes ? 
May there not be something real, inspiring, 
controlling, in an historic goal as well as 
in an historic past? Why should Jews 
not make every attempt to purify the Jew- 
ish religion, so far as this is needed, rather 
than to cut off themselves and their chil- 
dren from a history and development of some 
three thousand years?” It is ill-considered 
to think that there is no living religious 
force and value in the institutions and cere- 
monials of Judaism.’”’ Liberal Judaism, he 
thinks, needs not to sever itself from the 
older religion. ‘It is both unnecessary and 
unjustifiable for any born Jew to desert the 
Jewish flag,” For the children, especially, 
it wouldwmean a great loss of appeal to their 
imagination and loyalty and self-sacrifice. 

Moreover, Mr. Montefiore claims that there 
is “a distinctively Jewish doctrine of God 
and his relation to mankind,.’’ So also 
“Jewish ethics have something distinctive.” 
The Jewish monotheism, he declares, is not 
exhausted by the bare assertion of the Unity 
of God. ‘The Jewish conception of God 
probably gave greater prominence to the 
doctrine of Immanence than the conception 
of God in Islam, but less prominence to it 
than the conception of God formed by many 
Unitarian thinkers, It is this special relation 
of Transcendence to Immanence which con- 
stitutes one of the peculiarities of Jewish 
monotheism. It would scarcely go too far 
to say that, upon the whole, Jewish mono- 
theism has laid, and still lays, greater stress 
upon God’s ‘outsideness’ and Transcend- 
ence than upon his Immanence. And his 
emphasis, with its accompanying simplicity, 
seems to me to give to Jewish monotheism 
a rather special place amid the religions and 
the religious speculations of to-day.’’ The 
writer thinks this a welcome relief to the 
pantheistic speculations of the ‘“‘New The- 
ology.” 

Yet Mr. Montefiore urges a close and sym- 
pathetic understanding between Jews and 
Unitarians and other Theists. Despite 
differences, in great essentials and for great 
essentials they are natural allies. ‘I do 
not want to become a Unitarian or a Theist. 
It is better for me, better for Judaism, and 
better for the cause of monotheistic re- 
ligion that I should remain a Jew; but, 
nevertheless, in the diffusion and develop- 
ment of Unitarianism and Theism I may 
and do sincerely rejoice. This seems to me 
the right attitude for liberal Jews to assume 
and maintain.” 

Rey, Anna H, Shaw, the American Suffrage 
reformer, was the first woman that ever oc- 
cupied a Dutch pulpit, speaking not long 
since in the Walloon Church in Amsterdam, 
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in which the opening sermon of the Second 
Congress of our International Council of Uni- 
tarian and Other Religious Liberals was de- 
livered by its pastor, Rev. Loenen-Martiner. 

The Seva Sadan, a society of trained 
women workers, has been organized in Bom- 
bay, India. Its purpose is to labor as mis- 
sioners, or Hindu Sisters of Mercy, among 
the zenanas, the homes of the poor, the sick- 
rooms, the abodes of vice and misery, to help 
and save their sisters in distress and need. 
At the central home to be established, 
Hindu Mohammedan and Parsi sisters will 
live in groups, according to their own spe- 
cial habits of life, taking their course of 
study and training together, and devoting 
themselves each to their own clientele of 
women and children,—a beautiful lesson in 
religious tolerance and charity. 

Hamburg, Germany, now has a ‘Church 
of the Liberal Faith,’”? whose services are 
conducted in English by a Unitarian min- 
ister, Rev. Gardner Preston, It meets at 
Welcker-strasse No 11. 


“The Widening Gulf.” 


The Advance finds in the recent Winona 
assembly serious evidences that the departure 
from the Christian tradition to ethical con- 
viction is much greater than it has been 
believed. After some lamenting comments 
on an article in the Christian Work and 
Evangelist, the Advance says :— 


Thus the gulf is not to be bridged, but to 
widen. The cleavage which involved the 
Old Testament is now to include the New 
Testament. And it must be admitted that 
there is nothing illogical in the process. 
For what is considered the objectionable 
element in the Old Testament pervades the 
New Testament; namely, the supernatural. 
Logically, the man who attempts to rule the 
supernatural out of the Old Testament and 
reduce it all to the level of natural evolution 
will attempt the same thing with the New 
Testament. He will say that Jesus Christ 
was simply a human being, a high type, but 
human only. If some of the works and 
words recorded by the authors of the Gospels 
indicated that he was more than this, they 
will be cast out as having no_ historical 
foundation, as sheer invention. 

The whole Bible must be forced to fit the 
description recently given by a Unitarian 
speaker: ‘A book of man by man and for 
man, God is to be no more in the making 
of it than in the making of Shakespeare.” 

And this is not all of the gulf. The doc- 
trine that men must be born again in order 
‘to enter the kingdom of God is to be set 
aside, as was sufficiently indicated by one 
of the addresses at Winona, and along with 
it will go the fundamental beliefs of the 
Christian Church regarding the cross regen- 
eration and salvation by faith. The writer 
quoted objects strongly to Dr. Forsythe’s 
view of the place of the cross in the Christian 
religion. But it is not Forsythe’s view of 
the cross which is to be displaced, it is the 
cross itself which is the offence and which is 
to be rejected. : 

In a word, the gulf is becoming so wide 
that it is no longer a difference between 
theologies. It is a cleavage between re- 
ligions. There are those who believe in 
what has been accepted as the Christian 


religion. There are others who are drifting 
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into, or purposely endeavoring to establish, 
a religion with no authority but Nature, and 
no principle, method, or object but that of 
ethical culture. The one has for its author 
Jesus Christ, the other was what the pagan 
philosophers and poets were trying to main- 
tain when Jesus Christ came into the world 
with a gospel which was to be and is the 
power of God unto salvation. The shore 
lines of the gulf do not look just the same 
now as they did then, but the waters are just 
as wide.—Springfield Republican. 


Ministers’ Vacations. 


The News Leader of Richmond publishes 
a letter from a well-meaning citizen, who 
complains of the annual vacation taken by 
pastors of churches with resulting spiritual 
dearth. The editor remonstrates against 
the feeling expressed in the letter. It 
seems as if this question had passed the 
stage of discussion, hut in many places the 
topic is still timely and pertinent. The 
News Leader says :— 


In the first place, it must be recalled that 
a man of the intellectual ability and activity 
of the average pastor, and doing the number 
of hours’ work that he does, could hardly be 
secured in any other business for the prices 
the churches pay. 

To our mind, nothing in the world or in all 
human life is more beautiful or more worthy 
of the respect and reverence of right-thinking 
people than the man who consecrates what- 
ever he has of mind or body to the service 
of the Almighty and for the uplifting and 
salvation of his fellow-man. No other men 
alive, not even the very greatest statesmen 
or soldiers or writers or thinkers, attract 
so much our admiration and respectful affec- 
tion as the preachers who are content to go 
on year after year on starvation pay, humbly 
and patiently doing their duty as they see it, 
putting away from them all the allurements 
of pomps and vanities and ease and fortune, 
in their determination to do what they can 
to preach and teach and illustrate pure and 
high religion. Their heroism is of the no- 
blest kind. Of course, now and then there 
is a hard and sordid, an avaricious or a weak 
or hypocritical preacher: consider how few 
they are in proportion to the great body of 
preachers. Perhaps the best way to realize 
the vital necessity of the preachers, and the 
magnificent service they do in maintaining 
our civilization and making and keeping 
our country what it is, would be to try 
to imagine these United States without 
preachers or pastors and their influence,— 
sometimes toward extremes and even fanati- 
cism, but always for good in the long run. 

Considering these things, we are not dis- 
posed to censure the pastor for taking 
his month of rest or grudge it to him, even 
if in change of scene and people and work 
he sees fit to help make buckle and tongue 
meet by taking another pulpit. As we 
understand, having been honored with some 
intimacy with preachers of various degrees, 
the real strain of the year’s work is not in 
preparing two or three sermons and ad- 
dresses and, in some denominations, a num- 
ber of prayers in which there must be some 
sequence and order, and therefore for which 
there must be preparation, but in the wear 
and tear of the troubles of some scores and 
hundreds of people. A sympathetic and 
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faithful man, as every really useful pastor 
must be, must take on his heart and _ his 
nerves the distress and sorrows and per- 
plexities of all the members of his flock. 
He must be their loving and sympathetic 
friend when death comes, their adviser in 
innumerable complications and fine lines be- 
tween duties, the backbone for the weak, 
the admonitor for the wrong-doers, the re- 
cipient of the weekly inflow of miseries, sor- 
rows, doubts, and secrets more or less 
deadly. 

It is no reason for criticism or censure 
when a man with the usual human weaknesses 
of nerves and brains feels that for a while 
he must have the opportunity to go away 
from it all and rest and see some new people 
and new things. The routine of the con- 
gregation and the study, of the little squab- 
bles, of the endless money questions, added 
to the domestic and home questions that 
must come to every man with a limited 
income and a wife and children to be con- 
sidered, make a deadly and a killing com- 
bination. We marvel that the preachers 
live as long as they do. 

Our view of them is from a strictly worldly 
and dispassionate standpoint and with con- 
sideration only of their general value to the 


| public and of their actual output in the way 


of good; and it is our firm belief that they 
are the hardest worked, most sorely tried, 
most poorly paid, and most valuable citizens 
of the country. The country would be better 
off if we had about twice as many of them 
as we have and paid them about twice as 
much as we do. ; 


Eightieth Birthday Celebration. 


Through the courtesy of the American 
Unitarian Association the Eightieth Birth- 
day of Rev. Charles Gordon Ames, D.D., 
will be celebrated at 25 Beacon Street, on 
Saturday afternoon, October 3, from four 
o'clock to six. There will be an opportunity 
to greet Dr. and Mrs. Ames, and to hear 
brief addresses. The Church of the Disci- 
ples invites all friends of Dr. Ames to be 
present. z 


Mrs. John Cordner. 


1825-1908. 


The tidings of the death of Mrs. Cordner— 
Caroline Hall Parkman, the last of the chil- 
dren of Dr. Francis Parkman—carries the 
thoughts back to a former generation and 
an earlier time. Dr. Parkman was settled 
over the New North Church, corner of Han- 
over and Clark Streets, Boston, from 1813 to 
1849. For the last fourteen years of his life 
the family occupied a stately colonial man- 
sion on Bowdoin Square, ‘‘ Within was a 
fine entrance hall and a noble staircase with 
spiral balusters. There was a front yard 
enclosed by a simple iron fence with tall 
square pillars at the corners. In the rear 
the land was divided into terraces.” 

Here, when Caroline was in her girlhood 
and Francis, who became the historian, a lad, 
Dr. Parkman extended a large and kindly 
hospitality to his brother ministers coming 
from their country parishes to the Boston 
meetings, and Dr, Ephraim Peabody said, ‘“‘he 
was particularly kind to the unattractive.” 

Caroline Parkman was married in 1852 to 
Rey. John Cordner, a young clergyman 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 

Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 

Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women.. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question, 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


EEE 
from near Belfast, Ireland, called by a com- 
pany of liberal men and women to Montreal, 
Canada, to form a Unitarian society and 
become its minister. During the thirty- 
eight years of his vigorous and devoted min- 
istry Mrs. Cordner endeared herself to all by 
her affectionate and sympathetic nature, 
her rare qualities of mind and character, and 
the charm of her gracious and winsome 
personality. She inherited from her father 
what was attributed to him by Lowell, “‘an 
abundant and exquisite humor.” 

She was a woman of exceeding womanliness 
and genuine piety. What her sister Miss 
E. S. Parkman wrote of their mother can 
truly be said of this daughter: “She was 
very simple in her tastes, loved her home 
and never wanted to leave it, and was its 
centre, the sure and loving dependence of 
allin it. The strength and sweetness of her 
nature were all expressed in her face.” 

Many of her kinsfolk and friends whom 


, She loved with an affection death could not 
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lessen have passed within the shadow, and 
we can but trust that, asher gentle and pure 
spirit follows on in the way appointed for all 
God’s children, it will enter a blessed fellow- 
ship, while in the hearts of those she leaves, 
both near and afar, a fragrant memory will 
ever abide. 


“Her peaceful being slowly passes by 
To.some more perfect peace.”’ 
M. L. H. 


Francis Tiffany. 

I want to add my word of appreciation 
to the memory of Francis Tiffany. We were 
colleagues when he was on the Faculty of 
Antioch College. He was a man _ sweet- 
spirited and gentle, but of the toughest moral 
fibre; quiet, but bright, and as firm as he was 
quiet; a true man and Christian gentleman 
through and through. He has lived to make 
the world both brighter and better. He was 
a man who once known would never be for- 
gotten, How many lives are richer for the 
memory of his! J. B. WEsToN. 


Lectures Offered. 


_ I wish to call the attention of men’s clubs 
and church conferences to the fact that Hon. 
Milton Reed of Fall River was in Egypt, 
Palestine, and Greece last spring, and that 
he is giving some capital talks on his travels. 
Interspersed with the shrewd and the witty 
and the erudite observations which are so 
characteristic of this cultured lawyer and 
liberal layman, his descriptions are most 
delightful. We were happy to hear one of 


’ his talks in Nantucket at our meetings this 


summer. I have the impression that Mr. 
Reed, after a most laborious career in his 
profession, is master of his time, and that 
his love for our great liberal work is such 
that he will most generously respond to such 
opportunities as may come his way. No 
need is there to make a Billings lecturer of 
him to lure him away from home. 
Epwarp Day. 


Studying Boys and Girls. 


Prof, William A, McKeever of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College at Manhattan 
has worked out a plan for the assistance of 
parents in the home training of the young. 
To all who are interested and will write and 
have their names placed on the mailing list 
there will be sent free a series of bulletins or 
pamphlets, each treating a particular sub- 
ject. Prof. McKeever has a number of able 
assistants who are aiding him in gathering 
the materials for these pamphlets. Among 
other things they will interview many parents 
who are already succeeding in doing one or 
more of these particular things with children 
and get the benefits of their knowledge. 
Finally, all the materials will be summarized 
and printed as above stated. If'a farmer 
has a horse that balks in the harness or a cow 
that acts queerly and runs off the reservation, 
he can write to the nearest government ex- 
periment station and secure a printed bul- 
letin or a letter on the subject from a high- 
salaried expert, but,if the refractory creature 
chances to be his 16-year-old son or his fledg- 
ling daughter, he has no recourse other than 


only by a despairing wife. 


|Grand Central Station), and go to Palmer, 


to fight the case out alone, assisted perhaps | Mass. (via Springfield, Mass.), and there 
This is not a take the Ware River Branch (Boston & 
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square deal to the parents, ‘nor is it at all 
fair to the boy and girl. The first bulletin 
on home training will be issued soon, Some 
of those now being prepared are entitled: 
(1) “Teaching the Boy to save,—How to 
starta Bank Account”; (2) “Training Boys 


and Girls to work in the Home’ (one on 
each); (3) ‘Cigarette Smoking among Boys: 
Cause, Prevention, and Cure”; (4) ‘‘The 


Home Training best Suited for Developing 
Moral Reliance”; (5.) “‘“The Problem of the 
City or Village Boy’s Vacation Period’’; (6) 
“Finding and Preparing for a Vocation”’ (one 
on each sex); (7) ‘‘Earning One’s Way 
through College” (one for each sex); (8) 
“How to make Rural Life More Attractive 
to the Young”; (9) “Training Children in 
Regard to their Sex Natures”; (10) ‘‘ Prob- 
lem of the Growing Boy’s or Girl’s Society,” 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


Everything points to a very successful 
meeting of the Ministers’ Institute at the 
Templeton Inn, Templeton, Mass., October 5 
to 8. To be sure, the only proof of the 
pudding is in the eating, but we trust that 
the careful work of the directors of the 
Institute in preparing for the meetings will 
result in a helpful and inspiring session. 
Much of the success of the Institute, how- 
ever, must depend upon the cordial co-opera- 
tion of our ministers by their attendance 
and the spirit of good fellowship of those 
who are present. We would urge all our 
ministers, who can possibly arrange it, to be 
present not only because of personal inter- 
est in the meetings, but also because their 
presence will be a real contribution toward: 
the success of the Institute. 

The splendid Templeton Inn is an ideal 
place for our gathering. Situated in ‘‘the 
heart of the Massachusetts Highlands,’’ 
among the rural beauties of one of our most 
attractive hill towns, it offers bracing air, 
charming views, country walks, and electric 
rides. An opportunity for tennis and cro- 
quet is offered upon the village common in 
front of the Inn, while, if any of our men are 
more athletically inclined, there is a chance 


for baseball. 
The manager of the Inn has assigned | 
rooms in the order of application. Single 
rooms have been assigned as long as they 
lasted. Double rooms are provided with 
two beds. | 
Templeton is a ride of about half an hour 
on the electric cars from Gardner, Mass., | 
which is on the Fitchburg division, and on! 
the Peterboro and Worcester Branch, of 
the Boston and Maine Railroad. A special 
electric car running directly to Templeton 
will be at the Gardner railroad station on 
Monday, to meet the train which leaves 
Boston (Boston & Maine) at 12.30 P.M.; 
the train which leaves Worcester (Peterboro 
and Worcester Branch) at 1.37 P.M.; 
and the train which leaves Albany, N.Y. 
(Boston & Maine), at 9.35 A.M. Those who 
arrive at Gardner at other times will be 
obliged to change electrics at West Gardner, 
as there is no direct electric line from the 
Gardner railroad station to Templeton. 
Those from New York City should not go 
to Gardner, but should take the twelve 
o’clock (noon) train (N.Y., N.H. & H., 
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Albany) to Templeton, arriving at 5.30 P.M. 
A barge will meet this train at Templeton 
on Monday. ‘This is also a convenient route 
for those living in the neighborhood of 
Springfield and Palmer, Mass. ‘The train 
leaves Springfield at 3.10 p.m. and Palmer 
at 3.55 P.M. 

If one hundred attend the Institute, the 
New England Passenger Association will 
give reduced rates on the return trip. The 
following lines make this reduction: Bos- 
ton & Albany R.R., Boston & Maine R.R., 
Canadian Pacific Ry., Eastern Lines, Cen- 
tral Vermont Ry., Grand Trunk Ry. System, 
Maine Central R.R., Metropolitan Steam- 
ship Co., New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R.R. (including Sound Lines of N. E. N. 
Co.), Rutland R.R. 

Each person who wishes a reduction of 
fare must pay a full fare going to the meet- 


Business Notices, 


Fifteen years of experience has proved that the 
Star System is the best device ever invented for increasing 
and keeping regular the attendance in Sunday-schools. 
Hundreds of Sunday-schools have adopted the system and 
are loud in their praises. Many schools which exhausted 
the system are readopting it as a new generation arises. 
Would you not be wise to try it next year? It’sclean. It’s 
simple. It works. For information, address Rav. A. C. 
Grisr, 803 Montgomery Ave., Spokane, Wash. 


Marriages. 


In West Townsend, 16th inst., by Rev. George S. Shaw 
of Ashby, George Wright of Winthrop and Gertrude E. 
Thompson of Townsend. 

In West Upton, Mass., 16th inst., by Rev. Carl G. 
Horst, Walter Winfield Scott of North Grafton and Ethel 
Ernestine Martindale of West Upton. 


Deaths. 


BROWN.—At Newburg, N.Y., Sept. 7, 1908, Harriet 
R. Brown, widow of Jonas Brown of Petersham, in her 
76th year. 

FIELD.—At Athol, Mass., Sept. 7, 1908, Judge Charles 
Field, aged 93 years, 2 ‘months, 29 days. 

CATLIN .—At West Lynn, Mass., Sept. 16, 1908, Claire, 
only child of Joseph Priestley and Esther. Trowbridge 
Catlin, and grand-daughter of Rev. and Mrs. D. 
Catlin of Northumberland, Pa., aged 6 months. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


J, $. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 
Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 
mation and Cemetery arrangements. 


The price of each casket is marked in plain figures. 
Established 


prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. 
Complete equipment in every particular. 
for funeral services without charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANK 8S. WATERMAN, Treasurer, 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 


Chapel 


Marconi or Cable address, ‘‘ Undertaker, Boston.”” 


YOUNG WOMAN wanted ina fede position in 
Koston where accuracy is more essential than large 
experience, though the latter is desirable. Must write a 
good hand and be willing to make herself generally useful. 
Position temporary, but may develop into a permanent 
one. Wages at present eight dollars per week. Address, 
with particulars as to experience, etc., B. G., office 
Christian Register. 


V 7. ANTED.—By a middle-aged lady, living in an 

old-fashioned home in Dorchester, a lady to board, 
who-would have many of the privileges of a home-sharer. 
Terms moderate. References. Address A. L. W., care 
of the Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


AMBRIDGE.—Pleasant furnished rooms to let by a 
private family. Near Harvard Square and public 
library. E. J. Noyes, 6 Ashton Place, off Irving Street. 
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ings and get a certificate filled in on one side 
by the agent of whom the ticket is purchased. 
Agents at important stations and coupon 
ticket offices are supplied with certificates. 
If the ticket agent at a station from which 
delegates or others are expected to come 
is not supplied with certificates and through 
tickets to the place of meeting, he may 
inform the delegate or person of the nearest 
important station where the certificates 
and tickets can be obtained, in which case 
local ticket should be purchased to the point 
and there obtain certificate and through 
ticket. It must be understood, however, 
that passengers should arrive at the station 
where certificates and tickets are procured 
at least thirty minutes before departure of 
train, to allow agent ample time in which to 
perform necessary work. We would urge 
every one to be sure and obtain certificates, 
even if the railway journey is only a short 
one, as it will aid in obtaining the necessary 
number of one hundred. 


Cnitarian Temperance Society. 


The Executive Board of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society wishes to commend the 
subject of ‘‘Temperance”’ to the branches of 
the Women’s Alliance and to the societies 
of the Young People’s Religious Union. 
This serious problem is worthy of careful 
study, and the present wide-spread interest 
in it makes it especially desirable that our 
people give to it the attention which it 
deserves. 

It is suggested that this subject be included 
in the programmes of the year by both the 
Alliances and the Unions,—a paper read by 
some member on some important phase of 
the problem, or a report made respecting 
conditions and prospects of the cause in 
different parts of the world, in our own land 
and in foreign countries, or an address by 
the minister of the church or some one rep- 
resenting some line of temperance reform 
work, or some one appointed to present 
current topics in this department of Applied 
Christianity from meeting to meeting. 

It is suggested that the following would 
be interesting and helpful subjects to have 
presented: ‘“‘The Temperance Movement in 
the South,” ‘“‘ What Unitarians have done for 
Temperance,” ““The Teachings of Science 
respecting Temperance,” “The Relation of 
Intemperance to Crime and Pauperism,” 
‘‘How the Use of Liquor hinders the work of 
Reformer and Philanthropist,’ ‘‘ What 
Organizations are at Work fighting the Evils 
of Intemperance,’’ ‘‘ The Menace of the Saloon 
to Good Government,’ ‘‘The Press and 
Liquor Advertisements,’’ ‘The Bill-board 
Nuisance,’ ‘“‘The Progress of Temperance 
in Various Countries.”’ It is suggested that 
this work be devoted chiefly to the presenta- 
tion of facts and the description of the prac- 
tical efforts which are now being made in 
this department. 

The publication agent of the society, Mr. 


C. L. Stebbins, will gladly respond to all calls | 


for help along these lines, and furnish litera- 
ture and information so far as possible. It 
is hoped that many friends will move in this 
matter at once, and that many letters will be 
sent to him at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
In behalf of the Executive Board, 
J. H. Crooxerr, President. 
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nitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


The New Lessons. 


A great deal of interest has been shown in 
the proposed course of Graded Lessons for 
the Sunday School. An outline and ex- 
planation of these lessons have been for- 
warded to all the Sunday-School superin- 
tendents of our denomination. Announce- 
ment has also been made through other 
channels. But there seems to be consider- 
able vagueness as to what is contemplated 
and the present situation. I have received 
several inquiries about the new lessons sup- 
posed to be ready for use, referring probably 
to these proposed manuals. 

Therefore it is well enough to state clearly 
the exact facts, trusting that there are enough 
of our Sunday-School workers who read this 
department tospread the general information, 
The members of the committee having these 
lessons in hand are energetic and capable. 
They are hard at work developing the suc- 
cessive stages of such an undertaking. No 
one of the text-books has yet been written 
and some of the authors not selected. It is 
an undertaking of large significance and 
must naturally proceed with due caution 
and wisdom. It is not at present planned to 
provide any new manuals for the Kinder- 
garten and Advanced Grades; but for the 
Primary, Junior, Senior Departments, four 
grades in each, there will be entirely new 
books prepared. It is hoped that these 
text-books will be ready within a year; but 
there are, very naturally, possibilities of sup- 
posing that this may not be fulfilled, and two 
years will be required. 

Let it be further understood—and I say 
this because correspondence has revealed the 
necessity of saying it—that the new lessons 
are not intended to do away with the present 
publications of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. This is one of the last things the 
committee on the new lessons would desire. 
Not only are the manuals now furnished our 
Sunday Schools of value in themselves, and 
destined to be of service for a long time, but 
they are sure to be helpful to teachers and 
pupils who may hereafter use the “Graded 
Lessons.”’ 

It is also to be understood that the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School Society is not setting 
itself up as an advocate of any particular 
scheme of lessons. We have always worked 
along progressive lines, and believe, all things 
being equal, a graded course is preferable. 
There are, however, in many of our Sunday 
Schools conditions which preclude the adop- 
tion of such a course. We take satisfaction 

lis knowing that, so far as we were able, we 
Vhave provided working material for the dif- 
ferent schools existing in our denomination, 
| for graded, uniform, individual, or com- 
bination courses. 

The committee has suggested in its leaflets 
that ‘books are available in the publications 
of the Sunday-School Society which will 
partially fit the grades,” and such books can 
be ordered by those who are seeking to ad- 
just their instruction the coming year to the 
proposed graded plan, Consultation on this 
matter can be had with Rev. H. T. Secrist 
(3 Abbotsford Street, Roxbury, Mass.), 


chairman of the special committee, or with 
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me as representing the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society. 

To my mind the chief value of this whole 
thing is that attention is now more carefully 
given to orderly study in the Sunday Schools. 
Such an object may be sought through va- 
rious systems and courses, not necessarily 
one kind; and the ‘‘Graded Lessons”’ are to 
be welcomed as a product of this spirit of 
progress. Epwarp A. Horron. 


~ Young People’s Religious 
Tnion. 


Lists of Ole 


Last year the unions were asked to make 
such changeS in their annual elections as 
would enable the National Secretary to have 
on hand, by May 1, a correct list of officers 
with their addresses, in order that the names 
of the local secretaries for the coming year 
might be up to date in the printed annual 
report. In many cases this was done, but 
some societies have not yet been heard from 
in this matter. 

If your secretary has not sent this list of 
your present officers’with their addresses to 
the headquarters in Boston, it would be well 
to do so as soon as possible. Many com- 
munications go out to the wrong persons in 
the course of a year that are either misplaced 
or hopelessly lost, and about which the proper 
officers never hear, just because some one has 
failed to notify the National Secretary of 
these changes. 


Unions-at-Large. 


One of the recommendations of the Policy 
Committee at the annual meeting on May last 
was ‘That each union send to the National 
Secretary in September of each year a list of 
absent members who might be reached by 
the Union-at-Large.”” Furthermore,-it may 
be remembered that this recommendation 
was adopted; and we now look to the various 
organizations to see that this is carried out. 

Thus far no names have been sent in, but 
it is expected that during the next few days 
the names and addresses of any young people 
who are to be away from home—at school or 
in business—will come showering in upon 
us. These will be turned over to the chair- 
man of the Union-at-Large Committee, Miss 
Elizabeth Loring, 120 Marlboro Street, Boston, 
who will in turn write letters to each one of 
these young friends, stating the object of the 
Union-at-Large and requesting his allegiance 
and co-operation. 

Each union is expected to attend to this 
matter; but any older, interested friend or 
minister can aid us by making inquiries and 
ascertaining if the names of the absent young 
people in the home church have been for- 
warded. 

Any changed addresses of those already 
members of the Union-at-Large will also be 
appreciated. It often happens that only the 
college or school addresses are known, and 
after graduation mail is lost because of this 
very lack. During the past summer several 
instances of this have come to light, the. 
Union-at-Large chairman not having been 
sent the home or new address. A little more 
careful attention to this detail would be a 
great help and convenience to those in charge. 
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Announcements. 


At All Souls’ Church, New York, on 
September 27, the last of the Sunday morn- 
ing union services will be conducted by Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer. 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian Con- 
ference of the Middle States and Canada will 
be held with the society in Troy, N.Y., 
Wednesday and Thursday, November 11 
and 12.° 


Rev. Morgan E. Genge of the Christian 
Church, having satisfied the Committee on 
Fellowship for the Western States, is hereby 
commended to our ministers and churches. 
In accordance with the vote of the National 
Conference at the expiration of six months 
from the date of his acceptance (Sept. 17, 
1908) by the Western Committee, he will be 
received into full fellowship, unless, mean- 
while, the executive committee shall take 
adverse action. W. M. Backus, W. Hanson 
Pulsford, Mary A. Safford. 


Churches. 


ATLANTA, Ga.—The Unitarian Church: 
The Unitarian Church has secured as its new 
pastor Rev. Dr. John W. Rowlett, one of 
the most scholarly and liberal-minded min- 
isters in the South. For the past five Sun- 
days he has been temporarily supplying this 
pulpit. So interesting and forceful were his 
sermons that the congregation called him 
to the pastorate. Thursday morning his 
acceptance was announced. Dr. Rowlett 
comes to Atlanta from Merkel, Tex., where 
he has been living since his resignation from 
the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
church about five months ago. Prior to this 
time he had been a leading member of the 
‘Texas Conference for thirteen years, when 
he filled a number of important pulpits in 
that State, among them Weatherford, Dallas, 
and Denton. It was at Weatherford that 
he reached the turning point in his religious 
beliefs. Some leaders of the Methodist 


. Church thought that his doctrine was rather 


expansive for the Wesleyan creed. So he 
was tried for heresy. His case was in many 
respects similar to that of Dr. H. S. Bradley, 
notably remembered in Atlanta. Like Dr. 
Bradley, Dr. Rowlett passed successfully 
through his inquisition. The conference de- 
cided that he should be retained among the 
orthodox. Shortly after this, however, Dr. 
Rowlett concluded that he could do more 
effective work in another denomination, and 
became a Unitarian. He was educated at 
Vanderbilt University, where he received ad- 
vanced literary training and graduated from 
the theological department. His sermons 
have already attracted wide interest in At- 
lanta, and he will no doubt be heard by large 


congregations each Sunday. Dr. Rowlett’s . 


wife and family will come to Atlanta within 
the next few weeks and make their perma- 
nent home here. In Texas he has been re- 
garded as a preacher of exceptional ability, 
an influential personality, a fearless worker 
for intellectual and spiritual emancipation. 


ATTLEBORO, Mass.—Pilgrim Church, Rev. 


J. H. Applebee: Services were resumed on 


‘September 6, after a two months’ vacation. 
Large audiences were present at both ser- 
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vices, which were held in the basement of 
the new church. The room has a seating 
capacity of about three hundred, and is 
beautifully decorated and furnished, The 
auditorium will be finished in a month, 
when a new organ will be placed in position 
and the church dedicated. By invitation, 
the members of Murray Universalist Church 
are worshipping with us, and will do so until 
repairs are completed on their edifice. Mr. 
Applebee has begun a series of sermons. for 
Sabbath mornings on “The Lord’s Prayer 
and Modern Life,”’ and an evening series on 
“The Attitude of Pilgrim Church towards 
Beliefs.” 


BROOKLINE, Mass.—The First Parish, 
William H. Lyon, D,D.: On Sunday morning, 
September 27, Rev. Elmer S. Forbes of Cam- 
bridge will preach. 


PETERSHAM, Mass,—First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Parish, George B. Spurr: Friends 
all over the country will sympathize with 
this society in the loss of their historic 
church, which has been destroyed by fire. 


READING, Mass.—The Christian Union 
Church (Unitarian), Rev. William H. Parker: 
The church reopened September 13, after a 
vacation during which the property has been 
very greatly improved. The two thousand 
dollars expended have wrought a great 
change, The beams and pews have been 
stained to match the walnut of the pulpit 
furniture. The new panelling and new pulpit 
hangings, choir curtains and altar cloth, 
new leaded windows and eight electric 


chandeliers, add to the attractiveness of | 


the church. The kitchen has been trans- 
formed, and the ladies’ room has been made 
inviting as a parlor and adaptable as a 
stage. Other improvements to be completed 
this autumn are a brick foundation for 
Unity Hall and the repainting of the whole 
exterior of the church. The ladies’ parlor 
was the gift of one of the oldest ladies in 
the society, who crowns her many years of 
aetive work with this gift. 


Personals. 

Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson of Newton, 
Mass., has recently become the fortunate 
possessor of the study chair of Theodore 
Parker, it having been given to him by one 
of his parishioners, Miss Sarah Winchester 
Jackson, to whom it had been given by Mrs, 
Parker. 


Dere and Chere. 


The Maiden Insurance Company is a| 
singular Denmark institution. It is confined 
to the nobility, and the nobleman as soon 
as a female child is born to him enrolls her 


name on the company’s books and pays in a 
certain sum and thereafter a fixed annual 
amount to the treasury. When the young 
girl has reached the age of twenty-one she | 
is entitled to a fixed income and to an ele- | 
gant suite of apartments, and this income 
and this residence are hers until she either | 
marries or dies. The society has existed | 
for generations. It has always prospered. 
Thanks to it, among the Denmark nobility | 
every maiden lady is rich and happy. 


The prehistoric inhabitants of France, 
dwelling in caverns at a time when reindeer | 
and bison lived in that part of Europe, seem | 
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to have been remarkably fond of pictures, 
Many crude paintings left by them have been 
discovered on the walls of their underground 
habitations, and recently, in the Portel 
cavern, a series of 40 of these pictures, rep- 
resenting animals and men, was found, 
They are colored in red and black, both by 
line drawing and in wash. Some of them are 
covered with a stalagmitic layer formed by 
water dripping for centuries. The most 
numerous representations are those of horses; 
but bison, reindeer, and men are also repre- 
sented, 


Dr. Simon Flexner pointed out, at the 
recent meeting of the American Assocation 
for the Advancement of Science in Chicago, 
the fundamental difference between the 
old and the new methods of combating 
diseases. Sufficient progress has now been 
made to show that there exists in the human 
body, in consequence of the reactions of 
foreign substances, particularly parasitic 
micro-organisms, a wide range of phenomena, 
some beneficial and some injurious, which 
together constitute the effect of natural 
disease, or of the efforts to overcome it. 
The business of the medical science of the 
future is to unravel these complicated con- 
ditions, taking advantage of those which 
are desirable and removing those which 
are objectionable. 


POPE-TRIBUNE 


1908 Model 
OF EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 


oe Saas 


A Most Popular, Up-to-date 
Runabout 


The Tribune is a graceful, stylish, gentleman’s 
roadster. A four-cylinder automobile, light, powerful, 
sturdy, silent, and economical. It is strictly high 
grade, has ample power and speed, is made of the 
best material, and constructed by experience and 
careful workmen under the most rigid inspection and 
along the most approved lines It has a 3-speed 
sliding gear transmission, is capable of a speed of 45 
miles an hour, and is fully equipped with five lamps, 
horn and full set of tools. 

Write for full particulars, 


POPE MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 
The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children's Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schoo!s are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who wil! take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, 7rzas. 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St. ston 
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Pleasantries. 


“My Uncle Frank is a veri- 
table Klondike.’ Longleigh: ‘ Why, how’s 
that?” Shortleigh: ‘Plenty of wealth, but 
cold and distant.’’—Chicago News. 


Shortleigh: 


The Sunday-school class was singing “I 
want tobe an Angel.”’ ‘‘ Why don’t you sing 
louder, Bobby?” asked the teacher, “I’m 
singing as loud as I feel,” explained Bobby. 
Exchange. 


“The self-made man,” remarked the ob- 
server of men and things, ‘‘would give more 
general satisfaction, doubtless, if he tried 
himself on a time or two before he was done,”’ 
Detrort Journal. 


‘Yes, grandma, when I graduate, I intend 
following a literary career,—write for money, 
you know.” ‘‘Why, Willie, my dear, you 
haven’t done anything else since you’ve been 
at college.” —Exchange. 


” 


“What I find most remarkable,” said the 
tourist, ‘“‘is the popular interest displayed in 
educational matters.’ ‘‘Yes,’”’ replied Mr. 
Cumrox, complacently, ‘‘ Education is really 
getting to be quite a fad.” 


‘As the immortal William once said,” re- 
marked Prince Henry, ‘“‘there’s a divinity 
that shapes our ends, rough hew them how 
we will.’ ‘‘Really, now, Heinrich,’’ said the 
kaiser, as he overheard the remark of the 
prince, ‘‘that is quite clever; but when did 
I say it?”—Cincinnati Inquarer, 


The famous and beloved Dublin don, Dr, 
Mahaffy, whose books on Greece are such 
entertaining reading, is a great wit. Im- 
agine the effect of his reply to a melancholy- 
looking man in black, who, travelling in the 
same railroad compartment with him once, 
asked him if he was saved, ‘‘Yes,” said Dr. 
Mahaffy. ‘‘Butit was a very narrow squeak, 
and I don’t like talking much about it,’’-— 
Transcript. 


Dr. Hanslick of Vienna tells of having 
asked Schumann how he got on with Wagner. 
“Not at all,” he replied. ‘‘He talks at such 
a rate I can’t get a word in edgeways.” 
Shortly after this Dr. Hanslick met Wagner 
and put a similar question to him about 
Schumann. “I can’t get on with him at 
all,” replied Wagner. ‘‘He just looks at me 
with a vacant stare, and never says a word.” 
Exchange. 


Mr. F. Litchfield, the well-known art 
dealer, exhibited some panels of old tapestry 
at the Manchester Jubilee Exhibition. 
Wanting one of these returned, he wired, 
“Please send panel eight by ten—Venus 
Adonis—Litchfield.”” The departmental 
head of the exhibition was away, and his 
clerk returned the message to the post-office 
as “not understandable.” The post-office 
people, struck with a bright idea, then trans- 
mitted the telegram to the city of Litchfield, 
and received the following reply: ‘““No such 
firm as Venus and Adonis known here. 
Try Manchester.””—Household Words. 


I sometimes met Huxley in company with 
Matthew Arnold, and nothing could be more 
delightful than the conversation elicited by 
their contrasted individualities. I remem- 
ber a walk which I once took with them 
both through the pleasant grounds of Paris 
Hill, where Mr. Arnold’s cottage was. He 
was asking Huxley whether he liked going 
out to dinner parties; and the professor 
answered that, as a rule, he did not like it at 
all. ‘Ah,’ said Mr. Arnold, “I rather like it. 
It is rather nice to meet people.” ‘Oh, 
yes,”’ replied Huxley; ‘“‘but we are not all 
such everlasting Cupids as you are!’’—Dean 
Farrar’s Recollections. 
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CHATELAINE 
WATCHES 
in Gold, Enamel, 


Diamond Pearl 
Pave 2 delicately 
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DON’T EXPERIMENT 


When you buy 
a Bicycle select 
one with a Pope 
name-plate and 
you will take no 
chances. 


Pope 
Bicycles 


are the Strongest, 
Lightest and Eas- 
iest Running. 


The leadership which 
we established over 
thirty years ago has 
been steadily main- 
tained, and our 
product to-day is the 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


No need to depend on one model for all conditions ; we 
make a bicycle just right for racing or light riders, another 
for general business, Chainless machines for all around 
reliability and service, and sturdy little machines for 
children. . 

Write for catalogue, state for what purpose you require 
a bicycle, and we will give you expert advice, or tell you 
of our nearest dealer. 


POPE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


“JUBILATE DEQ” . HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 


Also an edition with services, 
50 cents; by mail, 60 cents 
per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


-Springfield 
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Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 


RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tel. 1211-2 Oxford 


> Educational, 


¥ e Daughters of the late 

ke ducator, 

The Misses Allen wellSncws educator 

ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1908. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Massachusetts 
One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
achaole in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


MR. AND MRS. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 


Home for School Girls and Special 
Students. 115 Beacon Street, Boston 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS. 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. A new Preparatory 


Course in FORESTRY. 
F, B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. College certificate. Corning 
girls’ dormitory. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mags. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training-school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
. . » PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Modern and complete in its equipment. — 
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